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THE FUTURE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
It was good, it was kind, in the Wise One above 
To fling destiny’s veil o’er the face of our years, 
That we dread not the blow that shall strike at our love, 
And expect not the beams that shall dry up our tears. 





Did we know that the voices now gentle and bland 
Wili forego the fond word and the whispering tone ; 

Did we know that the eager and warm pressing hand 
Will be joyfully forward in * casting the stone ;”— 


Did we know the affection engrossing our breast 
Will end, at it oft does, in madness and pain ; 
That the passionate soul will but hazard its rest, 
And be wreck’d on the shore it is panting to gain ;— 


Qh! did we but know of the shadows so nigh, 
The world would indeed be a prison of gloom ; 

All light would be quench’d in youth’s eloquent eye, 
And the prayer-lisping infant would ask for the tomb. 


For if Hope be a star that may lead us astray, 
And “deceiveth the heart,” as the aged ones preach ; 
Yet ‘twas Mercy that gave it, to beacon our way, 
Though its halo illumes where it never can reach. 


Though friendship but flit like a meteor gleam ; 
Though it burst like a morn-lighted bubble of dew ; 

Though it passes away, like a leaf on the stream; 
Yet ‘tis bliss while we rancy the vision is true. 


Oh! ‘tis well that the future is hid from our sight ; 

That we walk in the sunshine, nor dream of the cloud; 
That we cherish a flower, and think not of blight ; 

That we dance on the loom that may weave us a shroud. 


Tt was good, it wae kind, in the Wise One above, 
To fling Destiny's veil o'er the face of our years, 
That we dread not the blow that shall strike at our love, 
And expect not the beams that shatdry up our tears, 


THE TURCOMAN’S CHARGER, 


On! on! my bold steed, with the footsteps of wrath, 
The foes of my fathers lie thick in my path! 

On! on! my bold Arab, thy fellows are round : 
Now, praise to the Prophet ! how bravely we bound ! 


Hark to that sound! “ Allah hu! Allah hu!” 

*Tis the Osmanli shouting his wild halloo ; 

Rising and falling as onward they come, 

To the clash of the cymbal and boom of the drum. 





Ring round me, my comrades, your sabres are bright, 
And dear to my eyes is their glorious light ; 
Oh! grasp them yet closer, and heed that each blow, 
Fall truly aud deep in the heart of the foe! 


How proudly ye gallop, brave troops that ye are ! 

My brothers in peace, my companions in war ! 

The Soldan might envy the hearts that I own, 
Though his armies, like locusts, environed his throne. 


Though the jewels gleam bright in his coffers of gold ; 
Though his kingdoms be broad, and his soldiers be bold— 
The desert’s my empire,—my sceptre the sword, 

And I am the chief of my Turcoman horde! 


Ha! charge! we are on them—spare, spare them not now ! 
The Angel of Death sets his seal on their brow ! 
Strike boldly ! each man is an army aloune,— 

Tue Proruet is wits vs! the day is our own! 


F. N. 





A BALL AT THE TUILERIES. 


times. Then oh! how they dance! with what grace very often, bat with what 
life and animation always! Such dancing as this would do well as gymnastic 
exercise for many a Lady Arabeila who languishes at Hastings, with a black re- 
| spirator before her mouth, when light aur, light diet, light wine, and plenty of 
this sort of dancing would cure her in a trice. : 
| But we must not forget in our recollections of French dancing and French 
| fétes, that to day we are invited toa “Ball at the Tuileries,” whither we will 


2% P . . | 
_ conduct, that is if they please, our fair and unfair readers; beseeching them to 


' remember that there is “ nothing extenuated, nor aught set down in malice.” 
| We have nothing to do to-day with the Tuileries of former times ; we are not 
| ignorant of its history, nor insensible to the emotions which that history is calcu- 
| lated toexcite. We remember the life of Catharine de Medicis, its creatress, 
| andof Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. its improvers. The fine Venetian horses of 
| latter times are still in the eyes of our mind in all their perfection and beauty ; 
and the scenes which have passed in the Pavillon de Flore are as fresh in our 

memory as if they transpired but yesterday. The last time that the last king of 

the old race of Capet visited it, was in July, 1830; since then * France has re- 
| sumed her colours,” says the new charter! “ Eh bien,” s0 be it, and we will 
go tothe ball. 

The political events of the last forty years in France have actually changed 
the character of French balls and of French dancing. The dresses are actually 
different ; the costumes are totally altered; the manner of reception is not the 
same; the systemf announcement is changed; the intreduction to the host, 
whether regal or otherwise, is mucb more familiar and citizen-like ; the etiquette 
of placing the guests, the lights, the refreshments, the hours of assembling, 
those of separation, the entertainments which are not of a dancing character,thu 
games of cards played, the royal card-table at the palace, the music, the nature 
of the dances, all, all are changed, and the revolutions from 1793 to 1840, have 
not effected greater changes any where than at “a ball at the Tuileries.” 

We are going to the ball to-night, given to the national guards of Paris, their 
wives, and their daughters. These are the nobility of 1840 —there are no others. 
| The life-peers created but a few years since, are not one half as aristocratic 4s 
the senate of the Emperor Napoleon. There is no aristecracy to go to the palace 
| (or who will g-—and it is the same thing) but the aristocracy of wealth, and 
ithe Foulds, Lefebvrés, and Rothschilds of France, are now the nobility of the 
| palace. And yet of how noble dnd regal a bearing is Louis Philippe ! Madame 
| de Genlis said *‘he was bornto be a king.” Inthis she was a prophetess ; but 
when she declared “that he would make a bad one,” she proved that her know- 

ledge of character was at best but finite. The friendsof Charles X. were wrong 
| when they said, “ that he was the last of French gentlemen.” This is not true ; 
| there never was a more finished courtier or accomplished gentleman than the 
| King of the French. To-night he is to be our host, and we will take a goud look 
| at him, at the * ball at the Tuileries.” ; 
| The national costume of France,” said that clever satirist, and able politi 

cian, M. Mauguin, “ia a black frock-coat ” And so it is: how it has happened, 

or why it has happened to be so, we will not to-day stop to inquire, but such is 
| the fact ; and we love facts with all our hearts. When the deputies of France 
| discussed then, at the suggestion of a wealthy member of the cé¢é droit, what 
| should be the costume of a deputy, it was decided almost unanimously, **a 
| frock coat!” 





But this is not the 


brainless ruffian, away they all rush, in black frock-coats. 
there, as many as possible are national guards, and many-a luck 


| case ata ball : 


| less citizen, who has gone to the lock-up house for forty-eight hours for a se- | 
| ries of refusals to mount guard, will, when invited to a “ball at the Tuileries,” | 


|} rub up his brass and pewter, brush up his blue cost, and silver-gilt butions, 
| have his best drills as clean as Mont Blane in the month of Jaruary, and with 
| gloves from Privata, and boots from Concannon’s, proceed in a thirty sous ca 

| briolet to the palace of the King, and be as gay or grave, joyous or sayacious 
| as his companions, for each separate half hour he is there, can expect or desire 

| And really we should be most unjust, did we not admit that this costume of the 
| national guards of France is amazingly pretty. White, red, and blue, are love- 


ly colours in fireworks, in military costumes. and at balls; and though the tri- 
| floats in the breeze. 

Some horrible fellow, who was probably sentenced at some obscure assizes 
in the east of England to the galleys or the hulks for life, as a just punishment 
for his multitudinous offences, once said, ‘* Women aud linen look best by can- 
dle light.” We can never subscribe to the truth of so heinous an imposition on 
our eyesight ; but we will take the liberty of changing the phrase, and saying, 
‘that the national guards and their costume look best at the Tuileries by wax- 
light.” Jtis next to impossible to imagine any thing more fairy-like than the 


Thus, when the deputies pr: ceed sometimes en masse to congra- | 
| tulate his Majesty on a new escape from another attempt of some beardless or | 


coloured flag of France is not the one we love the best, it looks right jolly as it | 
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| beautified ; the external open galleries looking over the gardens, are closed 
jin ; the royal parterre, and well-swarded fosses have also been erected next 
the gardens since the Duke was there, to keep off the people from the doors of 
the palace ; the internal arrangements of the chambers and saloons have uuder- 
gone great changes ; and though the Hall of the Nobles has etili its rich 
ceiling representing ancient battles and triumphs, there are no nobles to occu- 
| py or to wait init. The Saluon of Peace still represents Time, Spring, Plen- 
ty, and Fame ; but it is much more splendid in all respects, than even in former 
days. The tapestry of the Hall of the Throne is as beautiful, nay more s0— 
more wondrous than ever; and though the fleur-de-lis which once prevailed 
about the throne, have disappeared, the ceiling by Hemael, exhibiting “ Reli- 
gion protecti.g France,” still makes her best friends desire, that the v- 
who are thus protected were less vegligent of their bountiful Protector. 

| gallery of Diana, once covered with but poor paintings; is now splendid and 
classical ; and the Saloon of the Graces is worthy of the handsome, elegant, 
and accomplished family called to the throne of France by the extraordinary 
events of 1830. 

Louis Philippe has spoiled the antique appearance of the back fagade of 
the palace by the introduction of Highgate and Hackney architecture into the 
lower arrangements of the doors and windows ; andin consulting his taste for 
the neat and comfortable, has produced an odd mixture of the bricklayering 
of 1830, with the stone-masonry and statuary of the sixteenth century. But 
the internal arrangements of the Tuileries are of a very different character, 
There he has maintained all that is characteristic of a palace of an olden race of 
kings,with all the conveniences, comforts, and elegances of modern times. We 
wish, indeed, that his washhand-stands had been less cheap, and that his bed- 
stead had been lesssbroker row-rish—but then Louis Philippe sleeps with his 
| Queen, and has one-half of his beadstead (his half) hard as it used to be when 
he slept in a camp, or ona field of battle ; whilst the half allotted to hie royal 
consort 1s as sofias couches at Naples, and the best down in the edredons of 
queens. Louis Philippe has brought up all his sons to fare plainly, and to” 
sleep hardly. They have no bed but a mattress—and no mattress but a hard 
board. The bedroome of the Princesses (one alas! now dead, the sweetest 
| sculptress of modern history), are simple as those of an English country-girl, 
and nothing like luxury is visible. 

** Those Orleans girls,” said the kind-hearted Duchess of Berry, when on one 
| occasion they had at'ended at court at a ball all dressed iv plain white muslin, 
| *luoked the best at the ball. They are the nicest looking girls in France.” 
| And really the Duchess was right ; for when the Queen of the Belgians and the 
| late Duchess of Wiirtemberg were alive and at home, with their still spinster 
| sister Clementine, a sweeter friocould not be found from the Pas de Calais to 
| the Gulf of Gascony. We will have a look presently at the Princess Clemen- 
| tine, her admireble mother, her strong-minded aunt Adelaide, ber brothers, and 
| above all at THE Kine, whois alvancing towards us dressed as an officer of the 
| national guards. 

There never lived a better tactician than Louis Phi'ippe. When on the memo- 
rable occasion of the opening of the Chamber of 1830 by Charles X., that 
monarch as he ascended the steps of the throne, let fall his royal chapeau, with 
| its plume of ostrich feathers, tne Ike of Orleans, now Louis Philippe, reised 
it, and presenting it te the king, said, ‘* May it yg os worn hy your Majesty ;” 
yet even then the words * revolution,” and ‘* Le Duc d’Orleans,”’ were whis- 
pered by Simeov, Dupin, and Perier. When the revolution of 1830, with all 
its cannonadings and barricades, surprised all thrones, and made the most com- 
manding spirits feel aghast, Louis Philippe seized the bottle of ‘* vin ordinaire,” 
presented by a man of the people to him to drink at the ‘ Barrier St. Martin,” 
| and raising it to bis lips, said, ** La France, et son bonheur.” We could give a 
thousand other illustrations, but these will suffice. Yes, Louis Philippe is an ad- 
mirable tactician. 

* You are ny comrades,” said the King, but five minutes since, as he came 
in contact with some of the democracy of these nationa] guards, assembled to 
dance and be happy. Thisdid not make thein his comrades, but it flattered 
their vanity, aud disarmed their animosity. And now look at those young 
Princes distributed about the long gallery uf lights, paintings, gold, glitter, mar- 
bles. and beauty, in which we are assembled ;—only look at them. The Duke 
of Orleans is talking to the daughter of a banker ; not one of the first, but of 
the second class, who could not change a thousand pound note without heving 

o- 








two days’ previous notice: and yet how freely he is chatting with them. 

be sure, they are very pretty girls, and dressed ad /a Anglaise, that is neat, sim- 

| ple, natural; and every une knows the attachment of the Duke to English 
women. The Duke is dressed as an artilleryman of the national guards—the 

| least ornamental, and perhaps the least good-looking of all the costumes of this 

citizen soldiery. But he has an excellent figure, lounges well, curves in his 


It is no libel to say “that the French are passionately fond of dancing.” It is | blue, white, and red, at the Tuileries on a ball-night—and we, who are now con- | back delightfully, and stands pensively in a proper attitude. The poor banker's 
a libel, though a very common one, to say they live on ‘‘ soup maigre,” or on | templating it, are ravished with the sight. 


“stew'd frogs ;"’ as the carte at any restaurant's at Paris would abundantly tes- 


The cavalry of the national guards are crowded indeed with feathers, and the 


| daughters both look as if they loved him for his own sake ; and verily he deserves 
| it, for a more kind-hearted, generous prince does not exist in all Europe. The 


tify: but it 18 no libel to say that the French prefer dancing to eating, dancing | officers resemble the petits maitres of former times, when it was the fashion | eldest of these girls is to dance with him presently ; and as the music is giving 
todrinking, dancing to sleeping, dancing to talking, and even daucing to music; | to cut off heads all the morning, and dance all the night to the enchanting notes | the note of preparation. her eves and feet are all moving with ecstacy. 


and, in fact, dancing to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of 


either the enjoyments or occupations of life. 


At a marriage, the bride dances all the night, or at least till the sun comes | but dandyism ; for a more innocent, harmless, inoffensive race of beings than | he is ‘the very love of a soldier ” 


peeping in at morn through the casements or curtains of the salon. At a bap- 


tism, the young mother hands over to the nuise the infant, whose birth the 
guests are celebrating, and joins in the dance, till, worn out with fatigue, she 


sinks on the sofa for repose. At the féte day of the mother, father, children, 
grandparents, or grandchildren, of a family, it is mot the dinner that is thought 
of—as in England—or the supper as in many cantons of dear old Helvetia, but 
the dance. 

No woman gives up dancing in France, till her legs and feet refuse to move. 
Gray hairs, and gray chins, too, are no sort of obstacle; wrinkles and withered 


limbs are no impediment ; those who cannot waltz can quadrille, and those who 
cannot figure, can at least walk, and do the part of “dummy,” as at a game of | 


whist erbaps in the British dominions, there are some millions of young la- 
dies who know not how to dance; but in France. A B C and dancing go hand 
in hand ; so much so, that old Mr. Monod, the famous pastor of the Protestant 
cherch at Paris, had Adolphe and Frederick, and all his sons, most of them 


pastors, instructed in the wondrous art of “turning your right leg in, and your 


left leg out” The Professor Albert has written a book on the morality of danc- 


ing, and bas undertaken to demonstrate that dancing is calculated to improve | 


both the intellectual and moral capacities and energies of man! 


Those who have not like ourselves been present at the village fétes of France, 


ean form no idea of the beauty and picturesque gaiety of such scenes. 
féte of Ville d’Avray, about eight miles from Paris, is an admirable 8| 
this sort of entertainment. 


off shawls; no little bits of dirty finery ; 


and feet as well made, and well stockinged, 


little taper waists and their happy, merry faces, to the music of violins withou 


number, and a rich variety of not unfrequently even discordant, but joyous instru 
ments. “ 


The energy with which they dence is almost incredible; and yet sugar an¢ 


Water, sparkling lemonade, or a basin of “ potage,” as the gray light of the 
morning puts out the eclining wicks of the consumptive oil-lamps in the booths | 


or the guingelies, are their only refreshments 
— beer, a beverage but little known to the mass of the 


| of ¢a ira, and the Marseillaise. Not that we intend to insinuate that the ca- 
valry-officers of the Parisian national guards are Rubespierres in any thing 
| the officers aforesaid, do not exist on the face of the habitable globe. But the 
cavalry officers of the national guards, and even the privates, all deém it neces- 
sary as a part of their military duty, to wear moustaches—tastefully curled at 
| each corner—glazed yellow-gloves—never to be placed but once on their hands, 
| black-satin folding cravats, large and ample as their constitutional charter, 
and patent jet-polished leather boots, so tight, that every vein (ay, and every 
corn) may be watched with distinctness outside by the ravished spectator. 
These are the aristocracy of the national guards: they may be pork-butchers 
—no matter ; they may be stockbrokers’ clerks—no matter; they may be 
mounted on hired horses, and have no inconsiderable accvunts with their bot- 
trer and gantier—no matter; they may serve ginghams behind the counter du- 
ring all the year to pale-faced misses and their watchful mammus ; but when 
they appear on duty, mount guard, are on horseback at a review,or invited to the 
palace, they are the tip-top men of the new French aristocracy, and what they 
lack in brains, rank, family, talents, or virtue, they abundantly make »p in lace, 
fringe, and feathers—as we now at this moment see them at “the ball at the 
| Tuileries.” 
And yet how well they look at the bottom of the grand staircase as we enter 








state occasions, by the body-guard of the king, composed of young nobles, but 


The | by the national guards of Paris, and a few soldiers of the line ; and above 


" vecimen of | all, as first and foremost, by these well-dressed, well-looking coxcombs of the 
No ugly old bonnets are there ; no mistress’s left- 


feather and fringe school of the cavalry department. Yet how admirably they 


but caps as white as snow, fichus as | will dance by and by—how accurately their feet will keep time to music— 
gay and pretty as a flower-bed in July; setting gowns. close, neat, and natty, 


| how indifferent they will affect to be to the refreshments which will pour in upon 


: and shoed, as the prettiest countess | them—and how negligently they will address themselves to the ladies of the 
at Almack’s. And then how they dance! oh, how they dance! with all their aristocracy, in 


eyes, and all their hearts, with all their feet and all their legs, with all their | refuse, 


viting them to dance, as though the greatest favour would be to 
rather than to accept their advances. 


t| The Tuileries of 1841 is not the palace of 1830. Louis Philippe is a 
- | lover of masons and trowels. The Duke of Wellington would be lost at 

the Tuileries now, though we believe no man in Europe would be better re 
1 | ceived than that illustrious individual by the present reyal occupant of that pa- 


| lace 


7 


The Hall of the Hundred Swiss is no longer occupied as in former times, on | 


When the Duke of Wellington was in Paris as conqueror and dictator, the | 
Sometimes, indeed, the lady | apartmets of the ex-emperor were full of silks, velvets, marbles. gilding, pic 
people in France, | tures, and sculpture; but they are far more splendid, yes, and more classic 


ut which is becoming increasingly popular in warm weather, and at dancing | now. The grand staircase, though unchanged in its construction, is much | means in love with democracy or with war, 


Here comes the Duke de Nemours. He was the handsomest boy on horse- 
back we ever saw; and now, dressed aa a cavalry officer in the national guards, 
We do not wonder he should have won 
| the heart of the prettiest girl in Germany, save and except the young betrothed 
| one to the Cesarovitch of Russia. ‘ Bless his sweet eyes,” said some English 
| lady, as he passed us by not a moment since. We suppose the English lady 
thought her English was not understood, but we will not tell her name, for the 
| best of all reasons—we do not know it. The Duke de Nemours is the aristocrat 
| of the Orleans family—that is on the male side-—as the King’s sister, the Prin- 
| cess Adelaide, is on the female branch. The Duke de Nemours regretted the 
| events of 1830, deplored that his fether was called to the throne, lamented over 
an hereditary peerage which that revolution destroyed, was surry that the 
Duchess of Berry was arrested and imprisoned, and is no sympathizer with the 
‘* raw-head-and-bloody-bones” school of politics in any part of the world. The 
Duke de Nemours speaks in raptures of Cie reception in England, and with de- 
light of Windsor Castle and its august inmates. He is now talking to the lady 
| of a general, for whom he is said to entertain a most sincere regard. How she 
blushes! But he is as cool, dignified, and (apparently at least) unconscious of 
the pleasure he is bestowing, as if he were not young, not handsome, not brave, 
not generous, and not good. She is todance with himdirectly. But the ene- 
ral wishes him further. Nimporte—the young Duke is as honourable as he is. 
gallant, and as chivalrous as any of those progenitors of his whose name he 
nobly bears. 
The Duke d’Aumale, though possessin 
by the Prince de Condé, conforms to his 
costume of the day; he is an infantry officer of the national guards. They tell 
a story of this young Duke d’Aumale, which is much to bis credit. When the 
| Chamber of Deputies impertiuently rejected by a certain majority the Dotation 
| asked from it by the King for the Duke de Nemours, the Duke d'Aumale drove 

to the palace, entered the presence of the King, his father, and offered to place 
at the disposal of the Monarch for his disappointed brother the very same sum 
that had been asked from the country Louis Philippe embraced him, and said, 
| * We will consider, my son.” The Duke d’Aumale is rather a pensive-looking 
| voung man; be studies hard; has borne away the prizes at the College of 
| Henri 1V.; and is less fond of gay life than his brothers. But he is as brave 
| as the best of them, and would fight right gallantly if called into the field of bat- 
tle. We would rather see him, however, as we do to-night, at ‘‘a ball at the 
Tuileries.” The Duke has asked Madame Thiers to dance. This is a compli- 
ment to herself. more than to her husband; for she is pretty—and he is by no 
His tutor is a feuilleton writer in 


a large independent fortune left him 
| tactics, and is dressed in the 











the Journal des Debats, and one of the most spirituel and lively. M. Thiers is» 
& national guardsman to-night—though if France had only such guards as him, 
she must raise five millions of soldiers to defend her frontiers—for Europe can- 
not be insulted long with impunity. Madame Thiers is a much pleasanter per- 
son to talk to than her very troublesome and dictatorial tee wed 4 She knows 
how to converse in the chit-chat style so essential to a ball-room ; whilst he al- 
ways sets all his sails, crowds all his canvas, and blows all his bellows about 
politics, pares, the press, railroads, and himself. Madame Thiers dances, too, 
very well; whilst her admiring mother, Madame Dosne, courts General Jacque- 
minot, and makes downright love to all the princes. 

The young Prince de Joinville is not here. He-is seldom at home. The 
King has resolved that he shall be no “land-lubber sailor.” He is earning all 
his grades l:ke another officer, and can climb to the top-gallant-mast truck as 
well as the best of them. It is a great pity that he is not at ‘the ball at the 
Tuileries” to-night, for he is a merry fellow, and a prince of a dancer—but he 
is “‘where duty calls”—and so “ good luck to him !” 

The youngest of the male branch of the family is the Duke de Montpensier. 
He is just emerging, or rather has just emerged from maternal and suntly infla- 
ence. Perhaps it is because he is the youngest—but Montpensier is a t fa. 
vourite with the family. He is talking away there to the Countess Flahault, a 
dear Englishwoman, and an admirable specimen too. The Orleans all speak 
English, and like English people,habits, and feelings. The Countess 1s married 
to a right good Frenchman of the best school, a true friend to Louis Philippe, 
and a lover of all that is just and honourable. The Duke de Montpensier will 
hand out the Countess tothe next quadrille, and we will look at them. 

The gallery is full, the lights are brilliant, the pictures are splendid, the sta- 
tues are magnificent, the tout ensemble is fairy like, and the coluurs are as bril- 
liant as the feathers of a bird-of-paradise. No one ever gave more splendid fétes 
(as fétes,) we mean in all that is materiel, thaa Louis Philippe. He cannot 
create an hereditary peerage. He cannot call up around him the old families of 
France. He cannot surround himself, as Louis XVIII. could do, with the sons 
of the nobility of the land. He cannot alter the position in which circumstances, 
and not himself, have placed him. If the aristocracy of 1841 consists of the 
middle classes, it is not his fault. He gives the most royal fé/es, though to the 
least loyal people; but never was more magnificence displayed either at Ver- 
sailles,’St. Cloud, Ev, Neuilly, or the Tuileries, since the days of Louis XIV, 
than at present. We know many public men in France who have seen the fé/es 
of Napoleon, and beheld all the most brilliant pageants of the last fifty years,and 
all are unanimous in their opinions, that Louis Philippe excels them all in the 
splendour, variety, gaiety, and classic brilliancy of his entertainments. The 
royal banquet at Versailles, on the opening of that national wonderment to the 
world, was one of the most splendid conceptions of any age; and yet the guests 
were Jules Janin, Alexander Dumas, and Mister Cousin. This was not the fault 
of the King. The feast was a feast for giants. If pigmies partook of it, he can- 
not be blamed. 

But here comes the King, accompanied by the Queen, the Princess Adelaide, 
and the Princess Clementine. Now fora good, but respectful stare. They are 

oceeding up, across, and round the gallery. Let us mark them well. The 

and plays the * Marseillaise.” This is not the tune which the King, as an Or- 
leans, or as a gentleman, loves; but it is the tune of his guests ; for the “ citi- 
zens” are here, who made him a king! The King looks much older of late. 
Still he walks well; he smiles through his wrinkles, and looks gay in spite of 
his cares. He seems to know all his guests; and yet this isimpossible. What 
does he say? He is now speaking to General Jacqueminot. He says, “ The 
scene is ravishing, my dear General. I am never sohappy as when surrounded 
by the national guards.” The Queen adds in a most mild and charming manner, 
“and by their families.” That is quite sufficient for General Jacquemiot ; 
away he proceeds to repeat the King’s kind sayings, and the Queen's benevolent 
post scriptum—and now both speeches are in the mouths of the assembled thou- 
sands, and the band strikes up the French air, ‘‘ One is never so happy as in the 
midst of one’s family.” 

The Queen smiles more than she speaks. She looks all grace and gracious- 
ness; but her smiles cannot hide her one secret sorrow. That sorrow is the 
fear of poignards and pistols ; not for her own life, but of shose directed against 
her husband. Her life is one of constant unmitigated care. At home she 
dreads the intrusion of some armed band; abroad she fears some sound, and 
sees a traitor ineach face. Yet all who approach love her. We know some 
French ladies who waited on her to ask a favour fur their son and brother ; and 
though she bad appointed them to attend her at a certain hour,she was not punc- 
tual. At length she arrived. 

“* Pray excuse me for my apparent want of politeness,” said the Queen,‘ pray 
excuse me, ladies. {: was not any disrespect on my part, I assure you, but a 
pressure of occupations.” 

The ladies stated their case. ‘I will do what I can,” she said, ‘indeed I 
will; but you little know how small is the influence I possess ; all, you 
know, is done by ministers. The king would do much more than he does, if he 
could; but you know, under constitutional monarchies,all is done by ministers.” 

The conversation was much longer, but we are not at liberty to repeat more. 
The death of Marie, the Duchess of Wiirtemberg, the second and beloved daugh- 
ter of her Majesty, has also been a source of great sorrow to the queen. She 
lives in and for her family,and nothing can exceed her maternal devotion. When- 
ever the Queenof the Belgians approaches the period of her accouc hement, the 
Queen of the French proceeds to Brussels to her daughter's palace, and there 
waits to nurse, watch over, and soothe her beloved Louisa. The King is not 
Jess fond of his children than his royal consort. It is reported that when the 
present King of the Belgians, after an absence of some years, again paid a vi- 
sit to his former friend, the Duke of Orleans (now Louis Philippe.) his Majesty 
of the French said io him, ‘ Well now, you will want a wife. Ihave three 
charming girls. My Louisais fair and flaxen, my Marie is brown and black- 
haired, my Clementine is perhaps too young for you—but you shall s¢e them all 
and it is a hard thing indeed if one will not please you.” He was not long be- 
fore he made his choice, and the fair, and sweet Leuisa soon became the Queen 
of the Belgians! 

The King’s sister, Madame Adelaide, is inseparable from his Majesty. Her 
stout heart has nerved him at many a moment. Her bold and energetic coun- 
sels have always been prized by him. She adores hernephews and nieces; is 
most generous tothem, and receives from them their most dutiful and affection- 
ate regards. But she is not fond of the Parisians, is not attached to the revolu- 
tion of 1830, and is cold in her manner, though hospitable in her conduct. 
She looks just now at the King as if she drankdown every word that proceeds 
from his august lips. She looks at the people assembled, as if she said to them 
**O wretched people, you are not worthy of such a prince as this !’’ and then 
with something like self-complacency playing on her lips, she appears to say, 
“and I am his sister.” 

The Princess, or Madame Adelaide, has been accused of selfishness and par- 
simony. This is unfair. She has known in her past experience, as her brother 
has done, the value of a dollar, but she relieves multitudes with her bounty, and 
spends more than one-third of her income in charities. ‘* Never yield to faction,” 
has been her counsc to the King in many moments of difficulty and apxiety, and 
the King has not forgotten another of her sentiments, ‘* You had better die on 
the block, my brother, than die in a ditch.” Madame Adelaide is not as much 
loved by the people of Paris as wasthe Duchess of Berry. This is not surpri- 
sing. The mother of the Duke of Bordeaux was so gay, so lighthearted, so un- 
bounded in her generosity, so witty, and so fond of fétes, balls, banquets, thea- 
tres and dancing, she was often called ‘the royal Parisian.” Madame Adelaide 
surveys the present scene with calmness. She knows that the applause of to- 
day may be the execrations of to-morrow; and that those who cry to-night 
** Vive le roi,” may cry this day week, “ Vive something else!” She does not 
like the ‘* Marseillaise,’ cannot but half like the “ Parisienne,” and is glad to 
hear the last set of quadrilles played by that splendid orchestra, where the first 
talent and first instruments are nearly all collected. 

The Princess Clem: atine has hold of the arm of the Count de Montalivet. He 
is a firm and devoted friend to the family, and as Intendant of the Civil List, has 
given many proofs of even filial affection to the Orleans dynasty. It is said, 
and perhaps with truth, that if he could have dared to aspire, before married, to 
the hand of Princess Louisa, now Queen of the Belgians, he would have done 
s0,—and it is certain that he is loved at the Tuileries as a son anda brother. 
Who will the Princess Clementine marry? This isa problem. She is much 
attached to the Romish faith, and objects to a protestant. Lonis Philippe, her 
father, has, on the contrary, been very protestantish in her predilections ;—his 
eldest daughter he married to a protestant prince—his eldest son to a protestant 
princess—his second daughter to a protestant prince, and has now for his chief 
adviser and friend the protestant M. Guizot. The Princess Clementine is dres- 
sed most simply : a plain white tulle over a white satin slip, with white flowers 
and pearls in her chaste attire—emblem of her pure mind and sweet and virtu- 
ous life. She is talking to the Count de Montalivet about the coup d'ail of the 
ball, and admires the music and the lights. 

Though “ the bal! at the Tuileries” is a national guard's ball—at least the one 
we are describing, there are a vast many present who are not national guards, 
or their wives and daughters. A host of other British and foreign visiters, who 
enjoy the luxury of being able to attend a “ ball at the Tuileries” are there. Our 
readers are well aware that the old French nobility do not attend at court. The 
revolution of 1830 deprived some of their titles, all of their hereditary peerage ; 
and ruined some by putting them out of office, and depriving them of the boun- 
ty of the old civil listof Charles X. They have, then, gone into the depart 
ments. They live in retirement. They neither conspire, petition,nor provoke 
«+ Let us die in peace,” ia their only demand, and their titles will expire with 
them. This is not an attitude of hostility, but of submission to circumstances, 
and to their hard but irremediable destiny. 


Che Alvion. 
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The Princess Clementine does not, of course, dance with every one. The | groves, stopped to gaze on the unwonted sight of human habitations ; and the 
Princes are free. She is not so. Yet she is not a slave to etiquette; but | prowling tiger, as he returred with sulky steps to his solitary lair, cast many a 
still kings’ deughters are not as yet, thank God, public property. The | wistful glance towards the baggage-bullocks, from which he had been scared 
Queen looks with great benignity upon her just now, and seems to say by | during the night by the smell of fire and the neighbourhood of man. The cry 
her look, “ You are the only daughter left to me,” for Louisa is away, and Ma- | of the great black monkey was heard among the woods like the voice of a 
tie is dead. laughing satyr ; and the winking owl, like a drowsy reveller returning from his 

The Duchess of Orleans is devoted to the King of the French. How she | nightly carouse, answered with a hoot of dronken merriment, as if in derision of 
regards him! No child ever better loved her own father. She is a woman of | his early rising neighbour. The industrious woodpecker, like a sober mechan- 
gteat sense and sweet disposition ; but she is a German; and the French can-_| ic, plied his noisy trade. The hungry vulture, anticipating the feast which, be- 
not sympathise with the Germans as the English can do. The Duchess of Or- | fore sunset, .would be prepared for him by the hand of man, wheeled about over 
leans is walking with the widower of the late Priacess Mary. They are talk-|thecamp in gyrations. The joyous paroquets—gay-coated, light-hearted var- 
ing German together. Sheloves dancing, and he will be her partner presently. | lets, darted about on rapid wing, screaming with delight at the prospect of a new 
She waltzes elegantly, and he not less%o, and it will bea treat to see them. No | day of thoughtless merriment. All nature was in motion, save the sleeping in- 
people waltz so well as the Germans. Even in German Switzerland we have | mates of the hunters’ camp. 
seen a mere conductor of a char-d-banc during day, in the evening dance at a vil-| Charles, who, lover like, had slept but little, was first afoot ; and his impa- 
lage féte with ap elegance and grace worthy of the Duke de Wiirtemberg.whom | tient summons speedily called forth a host of yawning native servants, looking 
now we are regarding. The Duchess of Orleans is said to be jealous—but of | woefully out of their element in the cold bracing air of the hills, and creep:ng 
whom’? Of whom can she be jealous, who is the grace, life, and ornament of | about with a sort of paralytic motion, like half-dazed flies in the end of autumn. 
the very best society! It must be a calumny. The Duke is too gallant and | The camp fires, however, were soon replenished ; and by the time the Doctor 
good to give her just cause ; and she is too strong-minded and confident in her | had finished his toilette, his naturally good appetite had been whetted to a pitch 
own virtues and graces to fear comparison with any one. The Duchess dances | of wolf like keenness by the savoury steams of curry and ragout which were 
well, and is a most elegant and charming waltzer, but her present delicate po- wafted to hia tent on the wings of the sharp morning air. In less than an hour 
sition will prevent her doing so this evening. the gentlemen of the party had discussed a substantial breakfast, and were as- 

Let us now turn to the throng—yes, to the throng of ladies, of the fair sex, | sembled in front of the mess-tent, smoking their cheroots, and examining their 
of the wives and daughters of the citizen-guards of Paris; of the peeresses,i. ¢. | weapons, to see that all was in good order for a grand field-day. The horses 
the wives of the life peers of France; and of the wives and daughters of the | were accoutred, the beaters assembled, and ld Ismail already in the saddle, smil- 
deputies, placemen, receivers-general, and all the tribe of functionaries so much | ing complacently, and remonstrating with his impatient hounds—a band of ve- 
more numerous in Paris than in any other capital under heaven. terans, scarred with many a glorious wound—which crowded around him, gazin 

The general expression of features of an assembly of French women is not | up in his face, and whining as if to reproach their venerable leader with his seal 
pleasing. And yet, in spite of all this, there does not exist a more agreeable, | want of activity. 
sociable, winning, conversationable set of women in Europe than the French. | But there was one tent larger, and more commodious than the others, the 
Their dress is neat, tasteful, well-made, free from finery, and yet smart, gay, | curtain of which had not yet been withdrawn; a horsekeeper, bearing in his 
and pretty. Their bair is well brushed, well curled, well dressed, well oiled, | hand a silver-mounted chowrie, was leading up and down, in front of it, a hand- 
and well plaited, and arranged in a thousand and one ways of gracefulness. | some ambling Atcheen pony, accoutred with a side-saddle ; and on this tent 
Their feet are so well shod, their legs are so well stockinged, their gowns sit so | Charles kept his eyes fixed with all the devotion of a good Mussulman gazing 
well behind, and are so admirably cut before, they put on their clothes so well, | on the tomb of the Prophet. , 
and throw their arms, heads, hands, legs, waist and body about with somuch of} The patience of old Lorinfer was wellnigh exhausted, and even Mansfield 
coquetry, but artfully concealed to look ‘natural, that a more winning creature | was beginning to get fidgety, when the canvas-door of the tent was at length 
than a French woman has never yet come across us in all our travels. Itis | drawn aside by a smiling Ayah,* and the blooming Kate, in all the pride of 
not their dark brown eyes, for they are rather too dark to please us when con- | youthful loveliness, came bounding forward to crave forgiveness of her father 
gregated as at present; it is not their well cultivated eyebrows and eyelashes, | for her unusual want of punctuality. There was a beaming smile of happiness 
for when art prevails over nature it never can captivate; it is not that the’ on her young face, a look of confiding love in her deep blue eye which would 
French women can paint their cheeks with more perfect imitation of native hue have melteda far sterner heart than that of her fond father. The meditated 
than any others of the fair sex we have yet gazed upon; nor is it that their] words of reproof died upon his lips, the frown vanished from his brow, as a 
breath is more violet, or their lips more vermillion, than our dear English girls | cloud upon the bill-side melts before the rising sun. He kissed his daughter's 
at Bath, or at Brighton, but it is the je-ne-sais-quoi of a French woman's man | cheek affectionately, and, calling her a lazy moukey, desired her to jump upon 
ner, and all the rest of it, that makes her captivating. the pony. 

An English girl, when handsome, relies on her beauty ; a French girl on her Need it be said with what alacrity Charles hastened to help his fair cousin to 
smiles, her arch ways, and archer looks, and on her tongue. An English lady her saddle; how he gently squeezed her hand in doing so; buw close he rode 
is a Queen, a French lady is half a milliner , and yet at a ball who would not by her side, and how often he dismounted in the dirtiest parts of the road to lead 
choose for his partner a French woman! Now just look at all these congrega- her pony over a difficult pass, or a stuny watercourse’ No! The discerning 
ted angels (many fallen ones we admit) this evening. Not one out of forty is | reader will imagine all this. And were we to mform him of the’ very kindly 
good looking ; not one out of sixty is pretty ; not one out of eighty isa beauty ; | Mannerin which all these little attentions were received vy the gentle Kate, we 
and not one out of a hundred a‘ non-such.” And yet is it not a fact that one | rather think he would agree with us, that the Doctor was not very far fron: the 
out of every twenty—yes and of every ten—is pleasing? Speak to them, truth, when he remarked Lo Mansfield that ‘* Yon loon was garrin’ the bit lassie’s 
and they will chatter ;—laugh with them, and they will love you ;—joke with heart to thaw like snaw aff a dyke.” 
them, and,they will svon beat you out of the field with their repartee and ready They had nearly reached the head of the valley, when Kate was roused from 
wit ;—dance with them, and they will talk the whole time: waltz with them, | @ pleasing reverie, by hearing the distant sound of her father’s bugle calling to- 
and they will soon make your poor legs tremble beneath you, so untiring are | gether the stragglers; and she became aware that, during an interesting dis- 
they in their enjoyment of pleasure. Just look now at that quadrille of thir- | €28s!0n with her cousin, they had fallen nearly half a mile in rear of their com- 
ty-two. Did you ever see sixteen such happy faces in your life—at least in a | panions. A conscious blush suffused her cheek, and without waiting for aii- 
palace—before? Yet although these people are in a palace—though daily used other word, she applied the whip smartly to the flank of her willing pony, whe 
to manufactories, counting-houses, and back dark rooms, behind shops ; they | 0 being accustomed to such rough usage, started off at a pace which, on so 
are as much at home as if born in the Tuileries. No ices are good enough for rough a path as the one they travelled, appeared even to Charles somewhat 
them but the “ pine-apple;” the sorbets they best love are the most rare and | Venturesome. And so the result proved it to be ; for, on turning a sharp angle 
expensive ; and whatever is not unusually savoury and piquant, both in eating where the path was overgrown with slippery grass, the pony’s legs flew from 
and drinking, is rejected by these worthy citizens as partaking of the character under him, and poor “* Douce Davie’'—for so he was called, came heavily to 
of their ordinary refreshments of orgeat, groseille, framboisée, and limonade | the ground, throwing his rider against a bank, and nearly relling over her. 

What varied candied fruits, sugared oranges, chesnuts and almonds—what Charles felt his heart sink within him, as he pulled up his horse with a jerk 
a profusion of cooling drinks, burning punch, ices of every hue and flavour, that nearly broke the poor animal's jaw, just in time to avoid riding over his 
and cakes of every form and mould, wre now be ing handed about by servants in | Cousin. Trembling in every limb, be threw himself from his horse, and hasten- 
scarlet livery and white silk stockings, on gold and silver plateauz, to the assem- | €4 to raise his beloved Kate ; but, ere he could do so, the spirited girl had re- 
bled multitude! Never was there greater profusion, and yet, strange to say, gained her feet, seized her pony’s bridle, and was ready to remount. Her 
but it isa fact, never was there greatereconomy. Louis Philippe does all this cheek was paler than usual, and Charles felt that her delicate hand trembled ; 
by tender. The “lowest” price is accepted, but woe betide the entrepeneur but her innate courage had not deserted her. Her eye was bright as ever ; and, 
who carries his contract into effect on shabby or beggarly terms ; he will never} @!though her bloodless lips showed that she had sustained a severe sho, she 
tender again! ‘Cheap but good,” ‘economy but abundance,” are the replied with one of her sweetest smiles to the anxious inquiries of her cousin, 
maxims which govern the King in all his civil-list arrangements, and the | #8suring him that she was not in the slightest degree hurt. Her only anxiety, 
Count de Montalivet well understands him, and aids him in all his plans and | @fter having ascertained that ‘* Douce Davie's” knees were uninjured, was to 
contracts. remount as quickly as possible, and to exact a promise from her cousin, that he 

As to the lights, never was the palace anything like so well lighted as it is at would not mention the accident to her father, lest he should be over anxious 
present. There are at least three to one more candles burnt now than at any for- | about herin future. Charles, more charmed than ever at her spirited conduct, 
mer epoch. This is likewise an affair of contract ; and so it must be; for| !ifted her gently into the saddle, and the light-hearted girl, smiling her thanks, 
when the French Chambers refuse a marriage portion to so gallant a Prince as | catered off as gay and fearless as ever. 
the Duke de Nemours, the King can have little hope that the deputies would By the time Charles ani his cousin had overtaken the party, Ismail, with 
pay the debts of the civil list. And here let us render an act of justice to Louis hisdogs and beaters, had already moved off to the point from whence the beat 
Philippe. ‘To his honour be it said, he is in debt, and that greatly! He has | was to commence ; and old Lorimer was pointing out to Mansfield the different 
been for tén years past accused of meanness, of parsimony, and of placing his! passes where the guns ought to be posted. rae ‘ 
fortune in foreign countries, and in foreign securities, against the day of revolu-) There,” said he, addressing Mansfield, and pointing to the opposite side of 
tion, which may even yet come in his life time. This is false, unjust, and: the valley, ““do you see that rhododendron-tree, covered with scarlet flowers, 
wicked. Louis Philippe has spent so much money at Versailles on those won- ; overhanging a mass of gray rock! Well, that is the best pass, and must 
derful galleries of painting and sculpture, and which he has presented to the | be defended by the best man. Do you take it; you will find a deer-track 
French nation, that he, i. e. the civil list, is very greatly in debt. dillon Barrot | just below, which will lead you across the valley. And now to your post— 
knows this as well as Dupin, and Arago as well as Pasquier; but yet Bar- | you have some distance to go, and will hardly reach it before the hounds are 
rot and Arago talk of the wealth of the King, to render him unpopular, though | 1m cover. And how are we to dispose of your young lady!” continued he, 
they are fully acquainted with the nature and extent of the loans his Majesty | addressing his daughter, who at this moment rode up, followed by Charles. 
has been obliged to make since his accession to the throne. { “If you will put my fair cousin under my charge, sir,” said Charles, eager- 

The royal family has now withdrawn. It is not twelve o'clock ; but the Dukes ly, ‘I promise to take the utmost care of her, and shall do my best to teach her 
of Orleans, Nemours, andd’Aumale, remain to gratify their love of dancing, and: ber duty as @ huntress.” P -_ 
to please the national guards who still call them their “comrades!” The danc-; _“ Well, so be it, boy. Take her with you, and keep her quiet if you can. 
ing is now much more noisy, mirthful, and incessant, than it has been before. ; But mind, if she spoils your sport, it is your own fault.” 

Ices give way to punch, spiced wines, and warmer condiments. The musicis; ‘‘ Will my gentle henpery- deign to accept of my unworthy services as her 
delicious. None look wearied—none appear to have danced enough. Away | trusty squire! exclaimed Charles, springing gaily from his horse, and extending 
they waltz—now they ‘ galopade’—oh! what a whirl, what heat, what | his hands to assist the young lady in dismounting. 

noise. what fun—downright fun! The Princes are as merry as the best | The blushing Kate was about to decline her cousin's offer on the score of 
of them, and the serious Duke de Nemours is chatting away Spanish with ; her being troublesome, and in his way. But the imploring look he gave her, 
the prettiest woman in the room. O the rogue! he is a sad fellow for the | and the thought that this would be the last day they might spend together 
pretty girls, and they all look at him as if they loved him. The night goes) for a long, long time, caused her to relent. She placed her hands in his 
on. Hour after hour advances. ‘‘ We must go home.” It is past three! with a confiding look that went to his very heart 8 core, and springing lightly to 
All the Princes have left, except Nemours, and now he is giving signs of a the ground, the young couple walked off, arm-in-arm, to take possession of the 
retreat ; so we will be as royal as him, and say adieu to “tthe Ball at the | Pass assigned to them. ; ; 

Tuileries !” *“ And so may ye gang linket thegether for the rest 0’ ye’r days,” thought the 
' kind-hearted Doctor, as he followed their retiring figures with a look of fond 
‘ admiration ; ** for ye are twa as bonny and as winsome young things as a man 
‘ would wish to see in a simmer'’s day. And there’s true love atween you, or 
: : | I’m far mista’en.” 

The Orange Valley! ‘There is perfume in the very name—our old heart “ And where will you be pleased to put me and Mons Meg, sir,” continued 
warms, and a delicious languor steals over our senses, as we recal to mind the the Doctor, turning to old Lorimer, who was giving directions to have the hor- 
silent, balmy, incense-breathing morn when first we trod the flowery shades of } ses removed out of sight. “I hae gi’en the auld lass an extra fingar’s depth o’ 
that enchanting spot. Armed as we were to the teeth, and bent on slaughter, | pouther ever since the day she killed the tiger; anc she’s that proud, sir, 
we felt as if we profaned the scene by our unhallowed presence. It seemed | she lets acrack would amaist deeve ye, and is fit to fright the life out o’ ony or- 
to us the abode of peace and innocence ; a place for young lovers to walk hand | dinary beast, let abee killin’ him. Odd, sir, it will justdo your heart good to 
in hand, culling the golden fruit, and twining into bridal wreaths the snow-white | hear auld Meg speak to them. She's a deevle, sir, when she’s angred; and 
blossoms, which made the very air love-sick with their fragrance. It was not | rattles the grit-shot about their lugs in a style that’s perfectly amazin’ !” 

for such as we—the blood-stained weather-beaten hunter. “| crave your pardon, my worthy friend,” replied Lorimer, smiling, “I had 

Such were the thoughts which flitted through our brain as we wended our | almost overlooked you in my hurry. But I have not forgotten the late exploits 
solitary way through this wilderness of sweets. And were it. not that at the | of your trusty fusee, and having retained a pass for you, where the range bein 
root of an orange-tree we discovered the mangled carcass of a deer, with the short, I think her good qualities asa thrower of grit-shot, may be displayed to 
fresh foot-prints of a tiger leading therefrom, there is a fearful probability that advantage. It is not above a hundred yards from hence ; so come along, and I 
the Old Forest Ranger might, in the sofiness of his heart, have thrown aside | chal] post you before I take up my own position.” 
his rifle, betaken himself to a straw-hat and pastoral crook, fastened bunches of “Thank you, sir; you are a handsome man, and a good Christian,” replied 
green ribbon to his knees, and devoted the remainder of his life to piping love-| the Doctor, shouldering his fusee and stepping off, left foot foremost to the tune 
lorn ditties in praise of some cruel, stony-hearted shepherdess. But the well-| of « Johnnie Cope,” @ favourite air, which the Doctor always whistled when he 
known print of the tiger's royal paw recalled our manhood, and rescued us| fe}t himself unusually valiant. 
from the puling life of an Arcadian shepherd. We were once more in our ele- Reader, have you ever been in love!—start not, gentle lady, at our home 
ment. We hugged our trusty rifle, thanking our good stars that it was no pas. question, it is only mtended for che male sex. Have you ever sat by the side of 
toral crook. And as we loosened our hunting-knife in its sheath, we felt that | her whe inspired that love, in some romantic spot, far, far away in the woods, 
we loved the sweet spot all the better, now that we had aright to explore its| with the summer sun smiling in the deep blue sky, and green boughs waving 
beauties with the free step and roving eye of a hunter. over head, and the clear rill bubbling at your feet, and the distant hills sleeping 

It was at the lower end of this beautiful valley, which derives its name from | jn the sunshine, and listened to the sweet voice of the thrush and the hum of 
the dense jungle of wild orange and lime-trees with which it is clothed, that the | the wandering bee, and the drowsy murmur of insects, intoxicated with the per- 
party from Ooctacamund had pitched their tents. It was late on the previous | fame of flowers? And have you not at such a moment expericnced a delightful, 
evening before they had reached their ground; the march had been a rough and | dreamy, indescribable sensation of bappiness, not of this earth—a feeling un- 
a weary one; and although the eastern sky was fast brightening, and the jungle- | known tu the inmates of the glittering ball-room, or the sumptuous banquet-hall 
cock crowing merrily, there were not as yet any signs of life withinthe camp | —a silent communion of soul, expressed by looks, far more eloqueni than words 
The canvas walis hung damp and heavy with the dews of night. The wearied | 4 twining together of the heart-strings—a charm—a spell—a something 


horses stood dozing at their pickets, carefully enveloped in thick woollen cloth hich you feel that a single word would dissipate? If ill 
ing, which extended over the head and ears in the form of a hood. The deer, re y . ear’ oo, you will be able te 
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THE ORANGE VALLEY. 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 








as they descended the hill-side to seek their fragrant bed among the orange-| + Ayah.—a native female servant. 
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Che Albion. 





imagine the feelings of Charles as he sat by the side of his beloved Kate, on a 
sloping bank of velvet turf, sufficiently far up on the hill-side to command an 
extensive view of the beautiful valley which lay extended at their feet. 

The position occupied by Charles and his cousin was backed by a perpendicu- 
lar rock of considerable height, overgrown with moss and creeping shrubs. An 
orange-tree of goodly size, stretched forth its fragrant boughs to shelter thern 
from the beat of the sun, and all around them sprung up a thicket of beautiful 
flowering shrubs, forming a screen sufficient to conceal them; but, at the same 
time, affording a clear view, through the openings among the branches, of any 
animal which might pass within range of their post, as well as of the general 
scenery of the valley. 

Charles was sitting with one rifle resting across his knees, and another lying 
by his side, now gazing into the expressive blue eyes of his cousin, and now 
casting a rapid glance towards the head of the valley, from whence he expected 
the hounds and beaters to approach ; for much as he was in love, he did not for- 

et his late training in the jungles, which had taught him to make good use of 

is eyes and ears, even when his thoughts were most abstracted. 

Kate, with her drawing implements lying idly beside her, leant her back 
against the stem of the orange-tree, and fixed her eyes upon the beautiful scene 
before her, as if absorbed in deep and pleasing thought. 

It was one of those warm, still, dreamy days, when nature appears to slumber 
in the sunshine. No sound was heard save the dull, mysterious roar of a dis- 
tant waterfall, iar up among the wild hills at the head of the valley : not a leaf 
stirred—no living thing was seen. There was something almost awful in the 
deep silence, and yet it harmonized well with the feelings of the young lovers, 
soothed as they were into a state uf pleasing languor, by the relaxing heat, and 
the overpowering perfume of orange-blossom, with which the air was loaded. 
Their hearts were full to overflowing, and they sat for some time in thoughtful 
silence, before either could find words to express the feelings of admiration and 
happiness which almost overwhelmed them. 

Kate was the first to break silence. 

“On! what a beautiful world is this !"’ she exclaimed, clasping her hanis to- 
gether, and turning towards Charles, with her expressive eyes swimming in 
moisture. ‘ How grateful ought we to be when we think that this glorious sun, 
this perfumed air, those smiling woods, and purple mountains, have all been given 
to us with health and strength to enjoy them; and yet, in the bustle of the 
world, how seldom do we put the proper value upon these manifold sources of 
happiness and innocent enjoyment which are open to all mankind. Oh! how 
sincerely do I pity those whose hearts have become callous to the beautiful 
works of nature!” 

“It is indeed a fair world, dearest Kate,” replied Charles, with much feeling. 
“‘T have always been alover of nature; but never have I so fully appreciated 
her beauties as I do at this moment. I feel as if I viewed every object in a new 
light and through a happier medium than I have ever done before—are you philo- 
sopher enough, dear Kate, tc tell me why this should be?” 

Kate's heart whispered to her the true reason, and although adowncast eye 
and blushing cheek formed the only answer to her cousin's question, they spoke 
more eloquently than words could have done. 

“[t is because we were never inteuded to enjoy happiness alone,” whispered 
Charles, laying his hand gently upon that of his blushing cousin ; ‘say, dearest 
Kate, is it not so!” 

Kate felt the conscious blood mounting with double rapidity to her face and 
neck, at this rather home question; but she was spared the embarrassment of 
replying to it, for before she could do so, the first joyous shout of the beaters,as 
they dashed into cover, arose from among the hills at the head of the valley ; 
and, for the first time, it grated harshly on the ears of Charles. 

However, the spell was broken. That shout reminded Charles that the 
Orange Valley, with all its beauty and fragrance, was no longer a place for 
whispering lovers ; it had now become an arena, in which the most formidable 
beasts of the forest might be encountered, and where all the energies of man 
must be called into action. He felt like a sentinel who had been caught 
napping on his post ; and hastily snatching up his rifle, he placed himself so as 
to command a better view of the open ground in front of his position. 

Even the gentle Kate became excited as the hounds now opeued on the scent, 
and thedeep-toned pack came sweeping down the valley, their voices now muf- 
fled by intervening wuods, aad again rising full and clear upon the still air. 

Nearer and nearercame the yelling pack, their onward course marked by 
the flights of peacock and jungle-fowl, which rose before them like pheasants 
in a preserve ; and as they approached, it became evident that the game, 
whatever it might be, was running directly towards the pass which Chatles com- 
manded. 

It was only now that Charles, whose thoughts had been somewhat bewildered 
bethoughi himself of the danger to which Kate might be exposed, in the event 
of the animal, which was now on foot, proving to be a beast of prey. 

There was no time to be lost ; so, laying down his rifle, he seized the aston- 
ished girl by the arm, and stammering out an apology for his apparent rudeness, 
hurried her with very little ceremony up a rugged path, leading to the top of the 
tock which backed their position; and having there bestowed her in a place 
which appeared free from danger, and cautioned her to keep as quiet as possible, 
he hastened back to his post. 

He had not to wait lung before the hounds were in full cry, and running 
in different directions—the pack having divided im pursuit of the different sorts | 
of game with which the valley abounded. The rifles, too, now began to play 
their parts, and several shuts were heard in the direction of Mansfield’s pass, as 
well as that of old Lorimer. The beaters, encouraged by the sound of fire-arms 
and the prospect of a plentiful supply of venison, redoubled their shouts. The 
hounds bayed mure savagely, yells of pain occasionally mingling with their deep- 
toned notes; and the smiling groves of that beautiful valley, rung with wild dis- 
cordant sounds, which ill accorded with the character of its scenery. 

To Kate, whose feelings had been wound up to the highest pitch of romantic 
sensibility, the sudden transition from sentimental solitude to this scene of rude | 
excitement was painful; and appeared to ber like a profanation of the beauti- | 
ful spot. 

Charles, on the contrary, felt his blood warm as the uproar increased—and, 
for the time being all recollection of his late sentimental fit was lost among 
thick-coming fancies of desperate encounters with grizzly bears and brindled | 
tizers. 

O man, hard-Learted man! how different is thy love from the love of wo- 
man ! 

But what has become of the Doctor all this time? we have not heard the 
voice of old Meg; he must surely have fallen asleep, or smoked himself into a 
fit of apoplexy. So thought Charles, as the storm of men and dogs swept down 
the valley in the direction of the Doctor's pass. 

‘“* Ah—there she goes at lust—there is no mistaking her voice !"’ exclaimed 
Charles as a report was heard, like that of a six-pounder, followed by a savage 
roar, and desperate shouts for aid. 

Now then, Master Charles, now is the time to distinguish yourself! To the 
rescue—to the rescue, if you be a man! 

Charles was noways backward. Starting at once to his feet, and calling to 
his cousin not on any accuunt to leave her place of safety, he sent before hima 
shout of encouragement to the poor Doctor, who was evidently in urgent need 
of assistance, and rushed towards the spot from whence the cries proceeded, 
bounding over the rocks and bushes like a young stag. 

On reaching the Doctor's pass, Charles found poor Macphee very much out of 
breath, and in profuse perspiration—his hat off, his clothes torn and soiled with 
dust, and in his hand the shattered remains of his favorite fusee, the stock of 
which was broken, ard the barrel sadly bruised and dented. 

** May the de’el pick your banes and make whistles o’ them for his bairns, ye 
old black-avized besom,” muttered the Doctor between his clenched teeth, as | 
he carefully examined the different fragments of his sorely injured weapon. 

“Hollo, Doctor! who are you maledizing so fearfully !” exclaimed Charles, 
unable to contain his laughter, on beholding the mingled expression of anger | 
and distress depicted on the poor Doctor's long saliow face. | 

“She's just perfectly ruined,” growled the Doctor, continuing his soliloquy, | 
without taking any notice of Charles ; the stuck in twa halves, the barrel clour- 
ed as flat as my loof, and the lock—de’el be in her skin—the lock's gone a'the- | 
satye 4 ! Hech, sirs !—poor auld Meg !—I'm fairly by wi’ you at last: here | 
1e dropped the remains of his fusee, and shook his head mournfully. Ye'll 
never mair fire a nieve-fou o’ grit-shot, or take the life o’ man or beast.” 

“What on earth has happened to you, Doctor?” exclaimed Charles still 
laughing immoderately. ‘* You look as if you had seen the Brownie.” 

* Brownie, indeed! By my troth, lad, gin Brownie be as fashious a neighbor 
as the old deevie that came my gate, it maun be ill biding in a’e house wi’ him. | 
See to the way she left my firelock, the misleared limmer, no’ to mention the ri- 
ving o’ my coat, and a terrible ill fa’urd hole in my breeks. See to that Mais- 
ter Charles! What way can I appear before Miss Kate, or any other leddy, 
sicken a daft-like figure 1” . 

So saying, the Doctor faced round, and exhibited a terrible @nt in his nether 
garment, which the short, round jacket he wore for the sake of cuvolness, rendei- 
ed painfully conspicuous. 

There was something so irresistibly ludicrous in the poor Doctor’s appearance. 
thet Charles nearly rolled upon the ground with laughter; and so infectious was 
his mirth, that the good-humoured Doctor, who had a strong sense of the ridicv- | 
lous, and never could resist a joke, even at his own expense, at Jength burs 
into one of his must hearty gutfaws. 
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* But my dear Doctor,”’ gasped Charles, as soon as he recovered breath enovg! 
to articulate, * how did this happen ! 
abominable manner !”’ 


“There is ane o’ her kind, at ony rate,” 


Who er what has maltreated you in this 


replied the Doctor, pointing with 


rather a triumphant air to the carcass of a young bear, not much larger than a 
terrier dog, which lay at some distance among the bushes. “I hae rid the world 
o’ ane o’ the mischancie deevies ; and gin it be as ill-natured a craiter as the 
mither 9’t, it was a weel done turn.” 

‘*Ha! a young bear!” exclaimed Charles, turning over the animal with his 
foot, “and a terrible dose of grit-shot vou have given him, poor thing; he is 
nearly blown to pieces. But what has become of the old one '” 

‘She may hae gan to Bamf for a’ | ken or care,” replied the Doctor, “and 
glad enough I was to get quit o’ her. But wherever she be, I’m thinkin’ she’s 
gotten a tuste o’ the grit-shot that will keep her skin hot enough fora day or 
two, and deevie mind her.” 

-“ Wounded, is she? How did that happen? I heard but one shot.” : 

“TH tell you that, lad,” replied the Doctor, deliberately tapping the lid of his 
snuff-mull. ‘ You see, | was just sitting at my pass, and taking a blow o’ my 
cheroot, and basking in the sun, and winking for a’ the world like an auld ram- 
cat in the ingle nook ; and what wi’ the heat and the bonny smell o’ the orange 
flowers, aud a’ that, | was just in a kind o’ waking dream like, and was beginning 
to think o’ some o’ my old sweethearts, and the bonny summer days when I hae 
set aside them in the sweet birk woods o’ cannie Scotland, and—” 

“In short, you were half asleep, Doctor,” interrupted Charles. 

“Asleep, say you !—and me thinking o’ my sweethearts ! O Maister Charles! 
Maister Charles! I wonder to hear you say the like, and your bonnie cousin, 
Miss Kate, sae near at hand ;” here the Doctor took a huge pinch of snuff, and 
fixed his eyes upon the face of his young companion with one of his most pene- 
trating looks. 

‘* Well, well,” said Charles becoming rather fidgety at the turn the conver- 
sation had taken, ‘ we shall not discuss that point at present. But tell me, I 
pray you, about the bear, for, if she be wounded, it is high time we were upon 
her trail.” 

‘ That's true,” replied the Doctor. ‘ Well, as I wa’ saying, I was sitting at 
my pass, and thinking of my old sweethearts, and the like o” that, when a’ at ance 
I heard a terrible stramash among the bushes, and then a wild growl just at my very 
lug. Up I jumps, wi’ the fusee in my hand, and my heart in my mouth and out came 
a muckle brute o’ a bear, wi’ that wee towsie tike sitting on her back as conceity as 
you please, and haudiu’ the grip like grim death wi’ hisclaws. The auld bear as soon 
as she seed me, she up wi’ her birse and showed her muckle white teeth, and girns 
at me like a perfect cannibal ; and the wee deevle he sets up his birse too, and snaps 
his bit teeth, and tries to girn like the mither o’t, wi’ a queer auld-farrant look that 
amaist gart me laugh; although, to tell the blessed truth, Maister Charles, I thought 
itnae laughing sport. Well, there was naething else for it, so I lets drive at them 
wi’ the grit-shot, thinking to ding them baith at ance. J killed the sma’ ane dead 
enough ; but the auld one, she lets a roar that amaist deeved me, and at me she 
comes like atigre. I was that frightened, sir, | didna’ ken what to do; but in 
despair I just held out the muzzle o’ the fusee to fend her off, and | believe that 
saved my life ; for she gripped it atween her teeth, dang me o’er the braid o’ my 
back, and off she set, trailing me through the bushes like a tethered stick ; for 
some way or other I never let go the grip I had o’ the stock. I was that stupi- 
fied I nad nae recollection what happened after this, till 1 found mysel’ sticking 
in the middle o’ a briar bush, wi’ my oreeks rived the way you see, and poor old 
Meg smashed in bits; de’el be in her skin that did it.” 

“A most unpleasant adventure, truly,” replied Charles, ‘and quite enough 
to make a saint swear. Butcome, Doctor Faint heart never won fair lady, or 
black bear either, so let us to work, and see if we cannot follow her up, for I 
perceive the hounds are not upon her track; she leaves a pretty conspicuous 
trail; and see, here is blood upon it! Hurrah! we shall make her pay for this 
yet!” 
~ So saying, Charles, who during his late excursion in the jungle had acquired 
considerable skill in the art of following a trail, started in pursuit of the wounded 
bear. The Doctor, with no great stomach for the sport, vut fearing to be left 
alone in his present unarmed state, followed close at his heels, brandishing the 
barrel of his fusee, the only weapon which now remained to him. 

They soon cleared the jungle, and found the track running along the side of 
the hill, in the direction of the rock upon which Kate had been left. 

‘“‘T fear she is not so badly wounded as all this blood would lead one to sup- 
pose,” remarked Charles, ‘else she would hardly venture to face the open coun- 
try in this manner.” 

“She has na’ tried to lift the brae, however,” replied the Doctor, *‘ although 
there’s strong cover on the other side that she would be keen enou h to get to, 
if she were ft. I'm thinkin’ she’s no’ far afore us, and that we'll find her in the 
first wee bit burn. They aye make for the water when the’r sure hurted.” 

** Well, keep your eyes about you," answered Charles, ‘“‘ whilst I follow the 
track, and try if you can view her. Ha! what was that? By Heaven! it is 
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bear, who, in her last efforts at revenge, was savagely gnawing and lacerating 
his unresisting arm. 

Kate's first impulse was to scream loudly for assistance ; her next—brave 
girl—to rush wildly down the rugged path, in hopes that even her feeble arm 
might be of some avail in rescuing her cousin. 

But, fortunately for r Charles, there was more efficient, though not more 
willing aid at hand. The Doctor, who had been left far behind in the chase, 
now came rushing up, panting most furiously, and flourishing round his head the 
long, heavy barrel of his fusee. f 

“Hurrah ! there’s a death-blow in auld Meg yet !” exclaimed he, heaving u 
his uncouth weapon to the full extent of his muscular arms, and bringing it 
down upon the head of the bear, with a crash that made the eyes start ; snd 
their sockets, and sent her rolling over on her back, with her stiffened limbs qui- 
vering in the air. 

‘“‘ Hech! tak’ ye that, ye deevle’s buckie,” muttered the Doctor, as he re- 
peated the blow, to make the work of death more certain, at the same time 
inhaling his breath with a short energetic hech, “ and weel hae ye earned it, 
rs by my troth ye hae gane near to kill as bonny a lad as ever stepped in shoe- 

eather.’ , 

* But there's life in him yet, and sma’ thanks to you for it,” continued the 
tenia as he raised the head of his young companion, and found that he still 
reathed. 


**Is he alive?” exclaiined Kate, who had stood gazing on this scene of blood, 
pale and motionless as a marble statue. 

* Indeed is he, Miss Kate, bless your bonny face, and like to do well enough, 
after I hae tae’n a drap blocd fra’ him,” replied the Doctor, fumbling about in 
his numerous pockets to find his lancet. 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the poor girl, fervently, “thank Heaven!” 
and clasping her hands together, she sank down, fainting by the side of her 
cousin. KOONDAH. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLIRTATION. 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


The fashionable novel-writers cannot distinguish just tact and real elegance of 
manners from what I am forced to term vulgar gentility ; from the half breedin 
that an ordinary intercourse with society will bestow, even un the ignorant, illite- 
rate, and vulgar-minded. Like all others, these writers can distinguish between 
the polished gold and the unpolished brass ; but they cannot, like the skilful me- 
tallist, distinguish between the pure metal and the base but superficially polish- 
ed ore. This inability to discriminate, or describe, led to the great error which 
disfigures all their writings ; the authors can only bring out, what they fane 
elegant manners, by contrasting them with a degree of coarse and silly vulgari- 
ty, never, in fact, beheld in society. The most ordinary menials dressed up as 
ladies and gentlemen would shew more natural good breeding than the second- 
rate characters—the foils, so to call them—of the fashionable novelists. The 
exterior and absolutely superficial semblance of good manners, the mere me- 
chanical display of the silver-fork school, is so easily acquired that a quality-ball 
in the West Indies is distinguished from Almack’s, much more ty the black and 
brown complexions of the ladies than by any very discernible difference in their 
exterior behaviour. The coarse, stupid, and extra-affected vulgarity, represented 
by the novel. writers, is never, therefore, seen in the places and positions in which 
the novels place them; but the authors, unable to shew the nice, yet clearly 
marked distinctions, existing between good and not good manuers, have represent- 
ed monsters of their own creation, generally coarse and repulsive caricatures of 
aclass not legitimately belonging to caricature. We caricature and exaggerate 
folly and affectation to render them extravagant and doubly Juaicrous; but vul- 
garity is always repulsive, and when magnified and exaggerated by the micros- 
cope of caricature, it naturally becomes disgusting. This practice is attended 
with evil consequences, also ; for, as few are guilty of the coarse and silly con- 
duct held up to ridicule by these authors, it makes the many, who are not abso- 
lute caricatures, naturally look upon themselves as persons of polished manners 
and good breeding ; though, in too many cases, still very much the reverse. I 
recollect a gentleman at dinner the other day speaking onthis subject at great 
length to his right-hand neighbour, while leaning all the time with his right arm, 
nearly to the elbow, on the table, and thus almost speaking over his right shoul- 
der to the person he was addressing. Bad manners in the extreme, and yet he 





Kate’s voice !” exclaimed he, as he cast his eyes towards the rock upon which 


he had left his cousin, and caught the graceful outline of her figure against the 
sky, standing in the attitude of an inspired priestess, and waving a handkerchief, 
as if beckoning them towards her. ; 

“‘[ canna’ hear what she says,” remarked the Doctor, who had been holding 
his hands on eacli side of his head, to catch the sound more distinctly, ** but 
I’m thinkin’ she sees something.” 

‘Forward! forward for your life '’’ shouted Charles, making a spring like a 
tiger, as his quick eye detected the shaggy form of the bear, slowly emerging 
from a small watercourse, within little more than two hundred yards of the 
rock upon which his cousin stood. ‘ She is making for the ruck !”” 

This was indeed the case. The wounded bear, unable or unwilling to face 
the extent of open ground which lay between her and the next wooded ravine, 
appeared bent upon disledging Kate, and occupying her position, and the great 
start she had of her pursuers, rendered it but too probable that she would suc- 
ceed in doing so. It now became a question of speed between Charles and the 
wounded bear, and desperate were the efforts he made to overtake her. But al- 
though the animal was so far crippled by ber wounds as to enable Charles tu 
gain upon her, yet the farther they advanced the more evident it became that in 
spite of his utmost exertions, the bear must reach the goal, not only before 
him, but almost before he was within shot of her. 

In the mean time, Kate, unconscious of the danger which threatened her, was 


| watching the chase with intense interest, and cheering on her cousin in pursuit 


of the flying foe. 
Charles felt a sickness at heart, as the fearful idea flashed across his mind, 


that the sweet voice which now urged him forward might, a few minutes hence, 
be gasping forth its last convulsive sob in the struggling embrace of the enraged 
bear. The very precaution he had taken to ensure the safety of his beloved 


cousin, would now prove her destruction. He had placed her upon the top of a 
high rock, to which there was but one mode of access, a narrow and intricate 
path among the bushes ; it was but too probable that this stronghold was well 


| known to the savage brute of which he was in chase ; and the pass once occu- 


pied by her, all means of retreat were cut off to poor Kate. There was mad- 
ness inthe thought. Charles ground his teeth together in agony ; and although 
the violence of his previous exertion had already caused the blood to gush from 
his nostrils, he still attempted to press forward with increased speed. 

But the case was now hopeless. The bear was already within ten yards of 
the foot of the rock, whilst the distance between her and her pursuer was still 
upwards of a hundred. A well directed rifle bullet now appeared to Charles the 
only thing that could save the life of his unconscious cousin; and Oh! how 
fervently did he pray, poor fellow, thet hand and eye might prove true in this, 
his hour of need. Halting at once, and dropping on one knee, he raised the rifle 
to his shoulder, took a long aim, and fired. Is she down? Alas, nu! Who 
could direct a rifle truly after such a run! The hand which supported the long 
barrel tremc led like an aspen leaf, the bullet flew far wide of the mark ; and, ere 
the second barrel could be discharged, the bear had disappeared among the thick 
brushwood which covered the side of the heath. 

“O Kate! my beloved Kate!’’ exclained Charles, starting to his feet, and 
again pushing wildly forward, without waiting to reload. 

By the time Charles reached the foot of the rock, the bear had already ac- 
complished more than two thirds of the ascent; and in a few seconds more, poor 
Kate, who was still unconscious of her danger, would have been clasped in the 
deadly embrace of her paws. 

‘What is the matter, dear Charles?’ exclaimed Kate, who having rushed 
eagerly towards the edge of the rock on the approach of her cousin, now 
started back in horror on beholding bis exhausied appearance, and the blood 
which, flowing from his nostrils, had dyed his clothes in front of a crimson 
color. 

* Stand back, dearest, stand back! Your life depends upon it!” exclaim- 
ed Charles keeping his eye steadily fixed upon the bear, and slowly raising 
his rifle. 

Kate,terrified by the wild energy of her cousin's manner, shrunk back without 
uttering a word, and the next moment the sharp report of the rifle was answer- 
edby a savage roar, which proved that the shot had taken effect. 

The wounded bear now turned open- mouthed upon the pursuer, and rushed 
furiously down the steep pathway to attack him. 

Charles, who felt a load removed from his heart now that the rage of the ani- 
mal was turned against himself, threw aside his discharged rifle, drew his hunt 
ing knife, and coolly awaited the attack 

So furious was the onset of the bear, that although Charles drove his 
hunting-knife up to the hilt in her body, he was borne to the ground with 


sufficient violence to be completely stunned, and deprived of the power of 
motion 

Oh! how bitterly did poor Kate now repert of having taken part in a sport 
so il] suited to her sex, and how suddenly did she vow never more to be guilty of 
such folly, when she beheld her gallant cousin, after having risked his life in her 
defence, lying helpless and insensible beneath the enormous weight of the dying 


was in every respect a good sort of man; and, because he committed none of 
the exaggerated blunders mentioned by the novelists, he no doubt thought him- 
self exactly the thing. 

Well, flirtation is our theme, and a pleasant one itis; and thoagh the term it- 
self is so expressive as hardly to requise a definition, it is still necessary to say a 
few words in explanation of its real meaning ; for some of the people belonging 


| to the class of sour sops (to use the name of a West India fruit), attempt oc- 








casionally to set their faces against it, as if it were a heinous crime, instead of 
being not only a harmless, but pleasant, and often profitable pursuit. Some 
fancy that flirtation is a species of coquetry, which is a great mistake; coquetry 
being a vile thing, and the coquette herself a vile, heartless person, who, for her 
own gratification, cares not how much pain she inflicts on others. It is true 
that people now rarely shoot themselves for love ; but wooden-headed and wood- 
en-hearted blockheads ouly can deny the bitter pang that unrequited love is capa- 
ble of inflicting on a heart of feeling and sensibility—on a heart placed as it 
should be, and beating as it should beat, in the bosom of the brave, the generous, 
and the manly. 

I recollect accompanying a brother officer who followed a regular coquette all 
through Italy. The lady was a widow, very young, clever, and pretty ; and 
our first meeting with her was in the pretty Venus Cabinet at Florence. My 
friend was struck at first sight, as the saying is, nor could | urge any objection 
to his making a little love to a really pretty woman; but I st once recognized 
the stony sparkle of the coquette’s eye—it can never be mistaken—an: warned 
him accordingly ; but he would not believe—who when in love will believe such 
things? 

My friend and I followed the chase with all sail set, ‘top and top-gallant 
hoisted high,” from one end of Italy to the other! The acquaintance began in 
the Forum at Florence; at Rome they already walked arm-in-arm together; in 
scrambling over ruins, even her waist might chance to be encircled; only, of 
course, to prevent her from falling. In a mvonlight visit to the Colosseum my 
friend got so far as to press her pretty hand to his heart ; and inthe Museum at 
Naples, I saw him kissing it behind the huge statue of the Flora. He was im 
raptures, laughed at my incredulous shakings of the head, thought the battle 
gained, and was only speculating on the best node of making bis proposals in 
form,—when, as he declared, the widow actually asked him herself. Now it 
must be admitted, that this asking was with the eyes only ; but then it was so 
plain and palpable, for I was a witness, that there could be no mistaking it; but 
then again it was equally palpable, that no lady of ladylike feelings ever did, by 
word or look, ask even a captain of the Royal Grenadiers to marry her. Dick 
Heartchain was as good a fellow as ever wore the uniform of the regiment, so 
that nothing further need be said of his merit ; but hke too many of us, he was 
not exactly overburdened with cash, and could do little more than just steer his 
way in the world. There was no establishment, therefore, to tempt the widow, 
as she well knew from the first that Dick's personal merit was his chief recom- 
mendation ; and, as it had obtained for him what he maintained was a direct over- 
ture, the only thing to be determined upon was the mode and manner in which a 
proposal was now tobe made. Dick insisted on writing: for the reasons for- 
merly assigned, I protested against black and white, and told him that there was 
nothing like speaking out plainly on such occasions; but he declared that his 
widow was naturally so modest and bashful, that he could never get her to speak 
very plainly, or indeed very intelligibly either, when he touched on the subject 
of his attachment. This alone should have opened the eyes of any man not 
completely blinded; but Dick was fascinated, and it was needless to advise him. 
All I could do was to get him to confine his letter, which was prettily written,to 
the request of a private interview previous to his approaching departure. His 
request was politely refused, the lady avowing that she was fully aware of the 
object for which it was solicited, and declining to see him from the mere charitable 
wish to save him the pain of a final refusal and separatiun Dick was a good 
deal shaken on the receipt of the note which he handed me across the dessert- 
table. He first breathed deeply, as if to make a clear breast of it, looked slowly 
up to the cornice of the ceiling, next at the handle of the dour, passed his hand 
through his hair, leaned his head pensively upon it,—then looked over to see 
whether I was exulting; but, finding that I was gravely perusing, or pretending 
to, the widow's note, written in a clear, firm, and most legible band, he stood up 
and took several strides across the room. When a man once begins to exert 
his limbs ‘in a good elastic style, he is pretty safe; so, filling a glass of wine, I 
said, ‘* You have no intention, I suppose, to beat a retreat, because the fortress 
has refused to surrender on your firstsummons!” Dick's eyes brightened again: 
as he asked me what I meant, and if [ did not consider her letter a final refusal 
I did not exactly say all I thought ; but, as the ice was broken, recommended him 
tu press for the interview, which would probably be granted, and then to try 
what he could do in verbally pleading his cause. Such imterviews may be pain- 
ful, but they afford opportunities for unburdening the heart of some of its grief, 


and are therefore to be recommended to despatring lovers. Of course | mean 
rational ones; gentlemen, in fact, whocan jest even with the barbed arrow rank- 
ling deeply in the heart, and who are in no danger of playing the fool and mak- 
ing ascene ; for there is nothing +v silly asa tragedy explosion resulting from a 
nere disappointment in love Dick was a cool, clever fellow, “ of passions 
fiery, but of judgment cold ,” I had seen him * smile in danger stern and wild,” 
and felt confident that he would make no scene, and was sure indeed that the in- 
terview would do him good ; besides, he was under promise to abide by my in- 


structions; and the coquette’s object having once been attained, the chances 
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that she would shew the cloven foot. I wasnot mistaken. On the secoud 
application the interview was granted, under protest indeed, that it was, on 
dis account, granted with regret ; and Dick’s description of the meeting was 
really excellent. The lady received him in a pretty and well-arranged 
boudoir; she was dressed with t taste and simplicity, and looked so 
beautiful that Dick declared he was almost tempted to throw himself 
at her feet. There is a great deal in a lady’s being suitably dressed fur such 
an interview ; ahalf-dress or morning negligé is the best sort of thing, and a 
large shawl of some kind is of considerable advantage ; it serves even as the 
og eerves a good actor in the character of Cato or Coriolanus. The coquette 
managed every thing to admiration ; she placed herself on a chair at a safe 
distance from the sofa on which my friend was seated ; spoke of the regret she 
felt at his parting ; and, when the conversation grew wariner, expressed deep 
sorrow that the sincere friendship she entertained for him should have awaken- 
ed, in his breast, sentiments which it was out of her power to return. She de- 
clared that she never intended to marry, that she had already refused a number 
of brilliant offers, the least of which threw a poor captain of the Royal Grena- 
diers completely into the shade ; and, having once fairly embarked on the sub 
ject of self, she ran on, like all really selfish women, giving poor Dick an ac- 
count of the conquests she had made,—would no doubt be Still forced to make, 
and of the relentless cruelty she had so often, and so reluctantly been obliged 
todisplay. During all this scene of triumphant ss and affected humility, 
poor’s Dick’s sufferings were so entirely forgotten, that he actually forgot to 
press his own proposal ; never noticed that she drew her chair nearer the sofa, 
exactly in proportion as his heart was cooling. Instead of soliciting her hand, 
he only kissed it; and when she called him her “ sweet friend,” merely repaid 
the dangerous and inviting look that accompanied the words by a wave of his 
lily-white. and a simple al reverdere adorata! The interview, and the cold- 
hearted triumph too hastily exhibited by the fair one, biperetn cured him ; 
and, in enumerating the perils he has encountered in love and war, Dick always 
declares that his escape from the widow was the greatest and most fortunate 
that ever befell hin. The lady soon afterwards changed her resolution on the 
subject of matrimony, and married qa gentleman of large estate who had for ten 
years been on crutches ; and who, however estimable, had the misfortune to 
outlive a lawsuit which deprived him of all his wealth, and left him a helpless 
dependant on the bounty of his pretty wife. She acts her part extremely well 
in this state of affliction, and rarely goes out to a ball or party withvut ascer- 
taining that he Las had his supper and is still in the land of the living ; that she 
locks him into bis bedroom during the day, to prevent his intruding on her vis- 
itors, is an idle tale, seeing that he cannut leave his arm-chair without help of 
the foot-man who, in such an establishment, is likely enough to be better em- 
ployed than in assisting his master. 

To return, however, to flirtation—a difficult subject to treat of, as the reader 
may perceive, from the necessity of these frequent and indispensable digres- 
sions. If flirtation is not coquetry, as little is it direct love-making, though it 
no doubt often leads to that pleasant result. It is, in fact,a mere lively inter- 
change of thoughts and sentiments between congenial spirits, who, agreeing 
well together, or who, finding entertainment in each other's society and conver- 
sation, naturally seek each other out as frequently as possible; become thus 
habituated to each other’s modes of thinking and speaking ; acquire, by degrees, 
a freemasonry method of conversing not always very intelligible to the unini- 
tiated ; and, on that very account, perhaps, more delightful to the parties them- 
selves. That an agreeable intercourse of this kind, which, between parties 
worth talking about, generally becomes more delightful as it progresses, ofien 
leads to love-making, and explodes in declarations and proposals is certain ; but 
in itself it is not love-making, which is only an occasional etfect produced 
Champagne is not intoxication, but a pleasant and exhilarating beverage which 
sometimes leads that way. Now, I beg to be fairly understood that flirtation, 
properly speaking, belongs almost exclusively to the educated and polished 
classes of society, and is altogether an aristocratic pursuit. Uneducated people 
make very substantial and effectual love to each other; and luve-sick maidens 
often walk, sigh, and twaddle with fourth-rate dandies, tll the well-known laws of 
gravitation and attraction bring the intercourse to some very natural teimina- 
tion. These thifigs are all very well in their way ; but they are no more like 
flirtation, than whisky-punch is like champagne. 

To illustrate the difference between flirting and love-making, I would say 
that downright love-making is a regular and open attack, directed against a for- 
tress ; the inode of attack, if the engineer is skilful, being, of course, calculated 
on the strength, resources, situation, and disposition of the defenders. Flirta- 
tion, on the other hand, is a sort of skirmish, generally brought on by the acci- 
dental meeting of a couple of reconnoitring parties, and continued till a clear 
reconnoissance of the opposite post or party has been gained, when it either ends 
in a regula: siege, or in a retreat before a town not worth carrying, or too 
strong to be captured. 

As to the mode and manner of carrying ona flirtation, it is impossible to lay 
down rules for it, because the whole affair must depend upon the situation, posi- 
tion, character, and abilities of the parties. Even the sort uf conversation re 
sorted to, the very tone of voice usually employed, must depend upon such cir- 
cumstances. Whatever most interests a young lady is, of course, the best sub- 
ject wherewith to entertain her; but it is, in fact, the manner of conducting a 
conversation, far more than the mere subject spoken of, that lends pleasant dis- 
course its principal charm and attraction. There isa light, lively, and graceful 
mode of speaking,—of passing quickly and carelessly over the prosing parts of 
a subject, and bringing out the brilliant ones, which it must be your constant 
striving to attain Then, again, you must take care not tu press a point that 
begins to tire, or to go against the feelings of the party addressed. The spin- 
ning out, or overstretching of jests that have already served a turn, must al<o be 
avoided. Anecdotes must never be brought in, unless asillustrations ; and then 
they must be short. Stories are out of the question, as storytellers are usually 
bores ; and puns, riddles, cons, &c., are low, and belong to the nursery, or ser- 
vants’ hall. Flattery and compliments are, no doubt, the spices with which dis 
courses addressed to women are mosteffectually seasoned and rendered palatable 
The great difficulty is to administer them with skill and grace; for though 
women may willingly listen to their own praise, it does not follow that they al- 
ways repay it by the grateful acknowledgment expected in return. And no 
wonder either, for it is afflicting to think how few men there are who can really 
pay a pretty compliment in a graceful and piquant style. As to gross flattery, 
it only sets you down asa fool, wanting good breeding ; or it makes a woman 
believe that you take her to be a simpleton,—a point on which the whule sex 
are sensitive, for they ali like to be looked upon as clever and quick of observa- 
tion ; as, indeed, they generally are. It is very essential, in your iutercourse 
with women, to retain as much as possible the jesting or bantering style of ccn- 
versation, and to avoid the serious, sentimental, above all, the complaining tone. 
The most serious things may very well be said in a jesting manner, and then 
without any great danger in case of failure ; whereas, in a serious tone, a failure 
is a serious affair, and may cause you to lovk foolish and be laughed at; and a 
lover once laughed at is pretty nearly ruined. Be sure, therefore, to keep on 
the laughing side, whatever you do. Clever women easily bear bantering ; and 
though silly ones pout and giow angry, they cannot be noticedhere. But all, 
the quick as well as the dull, dread ridicule, and never forgive it. 

It is, of course, much easier to pay compliments to clever than to dull women ; 
not because you can praise their talents (as you can praise the talents of the 
talentless, for that matter,) but because they are quicker of comprehension,-—do 
not require, and will not even receive, gross and direct flattery, because they 
can seize a pretty situation—admit of being bantered about minor faults, in 

order that their greater merits may be more clearly brought out. They know 
how to take a speech exactly in the sense in which it is intended. And this is 
a greater virtue ; for to ascribe a different meaning toa speech from the one it 
was intended to convey, orto overstretch a proposition advanced, merely in or- 

» der to coinbat it, are sure signs of want of tact, not to say want of manners. 
There is one thing you must always bear in mind when conversing with women 
towards whom you wish to do the agreeable,—it is, that they are almost always 

ood judges of conversational talents, even when they do not themselves possess 
them. f course, where they are prepossessed in a person's favour, or seek 
some notice or distinction by listening to him, they will pat up with downright 
twaddle, as well as others. We are only speaking generally. 

It is, indeed, difficult to say what women, and even clever women, will not at 
times put up with. I have seen them not only sufier gentlemen (or those who 
were so called) to loll and lounge in outstretched, and in all kinds of ungrace- 
ful attitudes, on sofas or in arm-chairs, but actually converse with affected vul- 
eee who were giving themselves such pot-house airs, which, though abso 

utely beastly, are always intended by the bears themselves for most exquisite 
gentility. Recollect, therefore, that all louaging and attidunising is vulgar and 
affected ; and that any lady whoallows any one to loll and lounge in her pre- 
sence,—unless in her own house, perhaps, where she may be forced to suffer 
these things,—is sadly deficient in mental dignity. And this reminds me of a 
foolish anecdote, illustrative of the subject. 

Lounging is not a foreign vice, though foreigners sometimes take up the 
practice. A slight attempt of the kind once caused a regular uproar at one of 
the German courts. Many of our countrymen, even plain, unaffected, good sort 
of men, have a fvolish trick of throwing the fvot of one leg over the knee of 
the other—bringing the right ankle, for instance, to rest on the left knee—so as 
to place themselves in a sort of half tailorlike attitude. The custom is certain 
ly neither graceful nor elegant, but not very reprehensible. An English gen 
tleman, a member of the corps diplomatique, happened one evening to be sitting 
near a countess of high degree, to whom ke was explaining, in very indifferent 
French, perhaps, something about the public walks that surrounded his house, 
when, in the middle of the discourse, up went the right leg, placing the foot ex- 
actly over the left knee, and presenting the sole of the diplomatic shoe fully in 


view of her ladyship’s eyes. The countess blushed through three layers of 
rouge, rose indignantly from her seat and hurried to the other end of the room, 
declaring that she had been grossly insulted by the English ambassadur, who 
had mistaken her for a cobbler, and held up the very soles of his shoes for her 
inspection. Mighty rage filled the bosoms of princesses, barunesses, and count- 
esses; and the lord-marshal of the palace came with bows and smiles to the di- 
plomatist, requesting that he would make some apology to the lady, who was 


countryman was utterly confounded, not knowing what crime he had been guil- 
ty of, as he was well aware of the lady's rank and respectability, and, so far 
from speaking of willows (saules ;) and if the lady had seen the sole of his shoe 
it arose merely from the circumstance of his having placed himself in an atti- 
tude very general in his own country. The explanation was readily received, 
as no one wished to press the point; but the whole court were convinced that it 
was a mere evasion, as no one could comprehend why the ambassador should 
have presented the sole of his shoe toa lady while talking to her about willows. 
“« N'importe, n’imporie, Monsieur |' Ambassadeur,” said the princess-consort to 
the unhappy diplomatist, who attempted to convince her of the truth of his asse- 
veration; “it isa bagatelle, already forgotten. We are always delighted to 
hear your excellency's opinions about gardens, for you English have great taste 
in gardening ; but defend me from English attitudes.” 

ow this trifling anecdote tends, though in a feeble and insufficient way, to 
illustrate the worthlessness of all merely local, conventional, or professional 
finery or exquisiteness, whether displayed in wit, humour, attitude, or slang- 
jargon. Freedom from all these fetters is therefore indispensable to a perfect 
gentleman and man of the world: while the constant display, and jingling of 
such fetters shews, on the other hand, a limited understanding and an ignorance 
of society. I recollect an Ediuburgh wit, who was thought not a little of in the 
Modern Athens, failing completely in an attempt to shine no further south than 
the county of York, where bis local allusions and conventional jests were as lit- 
tle understuod as the unknown tongues themselves. He knew the little society 
of Edinburgh, but knew nothing of the great society of the world; whereas a 
perfect gentleman, areal wit, and a man of refined manners, will be known as 
such in all good society, from Bergen to Tarentum, and from Petersburg to Ma- 
drid. And yet it is sometimes necessary that he should be formally introduced, 
in order to be observed and attract notice: for it will often happen that a man of 
great merit and conversational talents will be entirely overlooked, unless he is a 
man of rank, ti'l 1 becomes clear that he is a person of reputation who must be 
listened to and admired; and then the chances are that he will be as much over- 
rated as he was undervalued before. One reason of this is, that the mass of men 
in society do not always like to see the number of stars, moving in the same 
orbit with themselves very greatly augmented. 

In this respect women are quicker and much better judges than men; they 
also deal more fairly towards us, and willingly bestow applause where it is de- 
served. But here, also, there are exceptions, which must te ubserved. A wo- 
man, who has a penchant for some dear fellow, is often very unwilling to per- 
ceive any merit im another, and, strange to say, feels even jealous of the quali- 
ties which may give hima preference over her own adored. [t is also very easy 
at times to trace the gentleman's own envious disposition through the medium 
of the lady’s manner and conversation: for a woman will espouse her lover's 
cause with double zeal when her own vanity is engaged on his side. [ would 
have you attend to this matter; for [ ouce lost a very rich and beautiful girl, 
owing entirely to the jealousy of her kinswomen's husbands and admirers. I 
bad been on terms of great frien!ship with this beauty ; but she was very young, 
and [ was absent for a tine, so tist | ouly kept myself in her recullection by an 
occasional copy of verses that | sent from across the sea. | returned, however, 
in time, and fully resolved. fortune willing, to try my chance asa lover. I found 
the lady absolutely beautiful, so much bad she improved in person ; and, on the 
strength of our former friendship, immediately commenced an attack in form 

This, without a previous close reconnoissance, was, I grant, bad management, 
for twe orthree yeers produce a great change in a young lady's disposition ; and 
banter and nonsense sometimes evable blockheads, 1f you have such foes near, 
to gai an advantage over you when your back is turned: a serious and prosing 
refutation of some foolery, the merit of which consisted, perhaps, in the tone 
and manner in which it was uttered, or in the circumstances under which it was 
applied, shall occasionally produce effect, if the proser be held in any estima- 
tion, whether from affinity or otherwise. This single: error of hurrying heed 

lessly on to the attack, without looking well about me, would not, however, 
have ruined me; but a sister and two kinswomen of the lady, with all of whom 
| had been on the most friendly terms, and from whom I expected the most zea- 
lous assistance, became my deadly foes. Two of the ladies had got married du- 
ring my absence, and one was engaged ; and it so happened that all the gen- 
tlemen were not only ill-looking fellows, but regular louts into the bargain. 
This was an offence not to be forgiven, either by the gentlemeu or their ladies 

The married parties were still in the honeymoon. They formed a regularcabal 
against me; and instigated by the keen and bitter hatred of envy, biassed not 
uply the young lady against me, but the mother, who was the purse-bearer, 
also. Now all this would aber settled the question, for, generally speak- 
ing, old ladies may be gaimed*over as well as young oues, jealous kiusmen may 
be set at defiance, and married women do not always continue to hate a captain 
of the Royal Grenadiers because he ts disliked by their husbands—far from it, 
indeed !—but [ took it into my head that the young lady herself shared ta the 
hatred which her relations entertained of me, and this settled the point, and 
inade me raise the siege. Now, in ordinary cases, a lady's hatred may be over- 
come—more easily, perhaps, than her indifference ; but where a pretty girl ac- 
tually, ard without good cause, repays love with hatred, as we really sce at 
times, she must be as ungenerous as unfeeling, and as incapable of retaining 
any honest hold which her beauty or accomplishments may have acquired over 
a gentleman's heart as undeserving of it. Thinking this was the case with my 
flane, | beat a retreat. The lady herself afterwards married a respectable 
member of the Humdrum family, and there the matter ended ; though, strange 
to say, all the females of the family subsequently repented of the part they had 
acted towards me. Ove of the fair cousins peached and confessed, what I had 
seen plainly enough. Her o»n conduct she defended—for women are quick and 
ready sophisis—by saying that my known inconstancy (thougt I am in reality, 

the most constant.of men) made her apprehensive for her cousin's happiness. 
She added that the fair object of my former pursuit often expressed her surprise 
at having allowed such * stupid men” as her cousin and brother-in-law (one on- 
ly of the former being mentioned) “to influence her against me.’’ The lady 
mother, tov, has becoine my friend; and when angry, as purse-tearing mothers 
will sometimes assume the right to be, never fails to hint that “the gentlemen 
probably prevented Maria from marrying the captain of the Royal Grenadiers, 
for fear that there would be at least one presentable man in the family.” Now, 
it is not very pleasant tolisten to such remaiks, and yet they are more frequent- 
ly made than the public are aware of, and they are more frequently deserved 
even than made; for unless a lover is a man of rank and fortune, whose naine 
and station will cast an éclaé on the whole of the lady's clan and kindred, he 
will be pretty sure, if he has any worth or pretension, to have all the gentlemen 
of her family against him, as well as allthe female part which they can influ- 
ence. Where a girl is only a fifth daughter, without money or beauty, the thing 
is of course completely reversed. 

There is another point I must just touch upon before return to the direct 
thread of my subject. It sometimes happens that, without taking any decided 
dislike to you, or any dislike at all, a lady shall sacrifice you at the shrine of 
some more favoured individual ; and the greater your merit is, the greater, of 
course, is the merit of the sacrifice. Astothe conduct to be pursued on such 
occasions, it must of course depend on circumstances. Love and war are in so 
far alike, that it is as impossible to lay down the rules for the guidance of a lo- 
ver in the conduct of a love affair, as for the guidance of a general in the con- 
duct of a campaign ; both must act according to circumstances—according to 
the position, power, situation, &c. &c. of the relative parties. I can only lay 
down general rules, therefore ; and as a very important one, would have you 
recollect that a great deal depends upon your knowing how to make a judi- 
cious retreat. Never expose yourself to a complete overthrow or defeat—it 
makes you ridiculous ; and a lover once laughed at is sure to be ruined. When 
you find that you are to be cut, sacrificed, or cast aside for some cause or other, 
give way in good time, and with a good grace; part like a man of gallantry 
and politeness; do not complain, for women hate tedious complaints; nor must 
you ever attempt to undervalue a successful rival, it irritates, and is ascribed to 
jealousy. Above ali, never quarrel or bandy words with a lady ; it is at best 
a most ungentlemanlike thing It is at all times perfectly easy for a 
gentleman to get out of a lady’s acquaintance—an advantage that women do 
not exactly possess. You must, therefore, put up even with rudeness from 
them, if necessary ; and as this cannot go very far, unless when they are pro 
voked, you must never deal in sharp answers, severe replies, or ill-natured re- 
partees—not even where the pretty dears are spiteful and malicious, which 
may at times happen to be the case. Parry any malicious sally in a jesting 
and playful manner, without turning it into ridicule, for that aggravates matters 
Women have no means of resenting wrongs and insults, and must always, 
therefore, be treated with courtesy, both in words and manner: there can be 
no exception to the rule. Keep upon terms of ordinary acquaintance with your 
fairfoe; bide yuur time calmly, and there is no knowing what Time may do 
for you. J have known the old acythe-bearer bring about strange things, both 
pleasant and sad indeed ; for there is a power of reaction in the female heart, 
which will sometimes carry it back, with irresistible force, to a once cherished, 
or even valued olsject. 

I now go back to the direct thread of the subject, and request that, for the 
reasons already stated, ladies will not exactly overlook merit in a gentleman, 





merely because he happens to be thought little of in Lady Sparklewit's circle, 


no cobbler at all, but a person of high rank and great merit. Our excellent | 


or deem him incomparable because he is the admired, the very lion, in fact, of 

Mrs. Proser’s parties. Do not be guided by mere fashion or reputation in such 
matters ; for fashion, whatever it is, be it spirit, essence, goddess, or diablesse, 
| is very generally a vile toady. I dined in company with a gentleman whose 
| every sentence, I might almost say every word, set the whole table in a roar. 
| I happened to be a stranger tu the party and the neighbourhood, and can con- 
| scientiously say, that I did not understand the merit of a single one of the jests 
uttered, from first to last; and the forced laugh of a great many of the party 
proved that they were as dull as myself, and only joined in the merriment— 
some out of pure politeness, and others that they might not be thought desti- 
tute of taste, and unable to understand a guod jest when uttered. Asa gene- 
ral rule, never strive to force a laugh: it is a thing not to be forced, and the at- 
tempt only makes you look foolish, and it is, in fact. painful to behold. Seem 
pleased if you see others vastly merry, for you should be pleased when all are 
happy ; but do not attempt to mar the general hilarity by a forced, and what is 
really a melancholy grimace. The truth is, that there is a vast deal of very pal- 
try hypocrisy discernible even in ordinary society. It is needless meanness, 
seen through at once ; for you may be courteous, pleasant, and well-bred, with- 
out cringing either to the wit or the opinions of others ; all that is, or can be 
expected from you. is that you are not to shock the unsuccessful wit by exposing 
his stupidity, however glaring it may be, nor mark dissent from opinions in which 
you may not coincide, in such a manner as to bring on an argument or discussion. 
Any pleasant and passing jest will relieve you from noticing the wit, if particu- 
larly forced upon your attention, even as an easy and playful dissent from ob- 
jectionable opinions will free yon from the necessity of disputing them, or sub- 
mitting to them. 

There are soine women—I am not sure that they are sufficiently numerous 
to be termed a class—who, however pretty, clever, and intelligent, are extreme- 
ly difficult to deal with. [ mean the sort with whom you can never obtain more 
than what I shall call mere head acquaintance, and into whose hearts and real 
feeling you never acquire the least msight. However long you may have 
known them, however intimate you may have been with them, your real ac- 
quaintanceship at the end of years is exactly what it was at the end of your 
first quadrille. Such a girl shall be pleasant, witty, and whimsical, in con- 
versation, but then she speaks only from the head, the heart is never 
drawn into action; and you may flirt with her for years without knowing whe- 
ther she has one, or what ber real sentiments are upon any one interesting sub- 
ject ; your affections may be cunstantly drawn on towards her, and as constant- 
ly repelled, by your total inability to discover a single spark of feeling in ber 
breast. I have known men follow a darling of this kind for years together, with 
a regular declaration on their lips all the time, and never able to find her in a 
mood that gave appearance of a heart, or of a heart that seemed open to a ten- 
der hit or passado, and not knowing at the end of a Jong chase, any more than 
they did the first day, what were the chances of being accepted or refused. I 
have been asked bow such women are to be dealt with, and have been can- 
didly forced tu acknowledge my inability to give any very just directions on the 
subject. The truth is, that this icicle disposition arises from different causes, 
and cannot always be treated by the same rule. It is very often, I suspect, 
the result of extreme and sensitive timidity which prevents women from giving 
way to their natural hilarity, cheerfulness, and kindliness of feeling, and imposes 
a sort of forced reserve, that, without any appearance of mauvaise honte, gives 
an art ficial tone to the manners and conversation. This is not from any foolish 
apprehension of having their affections engaged, for ladies rarely take any pre- 
caution against this kind of misfortune ; it is rather from the fear of appearing 
too waive, natural, and condescending, of not being sufficiently fine and comme 
il faut, that they fall into this mistake. Now I love and adore reserve, modesty 
and feminine timidity, in a woman, and bate most cordially every thing like bold- 
ness, forwarduess, or manliness, in the sex ; but over-stiained timidity is an er- 
ror, and greatly injurious to those who give way to it; and I have known some 
of the best and noblest hearts actually frozen up and lost to the world by this 
fatal congealing process. 

I have known a good deal of the sex in my time, and I conscientiously say, 
though they have not used me over well, that I have ever found them a thou- 
sand times better and cleverer than we are; and if they do not possess, in the 
same degree, the power of dull and heavy application necessary for the acquire- 
ment of learning and science, they far surpass us in quickness of observation, 
justness of feeling, and accurate discrimination of character. That you fre- 
quently hear a different language held in society is not to be denied, but then 
you may always set down as louts and idiots all the men who speak disparag- 
ingly of women; they have found their own inferiority, and would strive to 
conceal it if possible. As to the boasters who boast of favours received, 
they are simply liars and scoundrels ; and for the plainest of all reasons,— 
the truth of a boast is treachery and falsehood to the woman who gave occa- 
sion for it. 

That, notwithstanding all their good qualities, the pretty dears sometimes 
prove devils, and even devils incarnate, is very true ; but then it is only the na- 
tural consequeace of their having fiends to deal with. 

ee ee 
THE MIDS OF OTHER DAYS. 
BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, ESQ., R.N. 

How very feeble, compared with the reality, have been the efforts of every 
nautical writer, todescribe that pandemonium, a midshipman’s mess,—not as 
it exists now, with nothing but Right Honourables and Honourables for its 
members, and the deck of the berth covered over with a Brussels carpet, but 
such as it used to be in the days of hard service, when our embryo naval heroes 
ate their pea-sunp out of leaden spoons, and cut their salt-yonk with jack- 
knives, had their allowance of swipes in the same kettle in which the tea was 


| boiled, and drank their grog out of tin or pewter cups of extremely ‘ question- 


able shape.” 

The midshipmen’s mess was on the larboard side of the frigate, as commodious 
as it possibly cuuld be; and, though not equal to the drawing room of a noble- 
man, was, nevercheless, not quite so bad as the pigstye-parlour of an Irish cabin. 
The caterer was a stern old blood-tar (if [ may be permitted to use the expres- 
sion to human flesh) of the Smollett school. He had lost one eye, and conse- 
quently the remaining peeper had to do double duty over a nose that looked like 
ascarlet and purple fuz ball, or a red-hot cinder in a blacksmith's furnace ; and 
his messmates used to say that it certainly wasof the same combustible quality, 
as italways glowed brighter in a breeze of wind. Many a quilting have the 
youngsters got for respec/fully requesting the loan of that nose to light them to 
their hammocks. But old Clarke was a striet disciplinarian ; every duty of the 
mess was carried on as if by clock-work ; no dirks, no cocked-up hats, no quad- 
rant cases, were seen attached to the sides or bulk-heads of the berth; the 
lockers were kept remarkably clean, and there were goodly rows of those things 
which were essential tocomfort. On one particular nail, however, was suspend. 
ed the caterer's colt, for which he exacted as much respect from the youngsters 
as ever Gessler did for his tile at the head of the pole, and above this appeared a 
substantial boot-jack, in ¢errorem, as a cobbing-board. They were like the fet- 
ters hung over the entrance to a county jail, a warning to all who felt tempted 
to disobey the rules of the mess. 

Old Clarke was a squat figure, his back forming nearly a semicircle, but with 
extraordinary lung arms, and an enormously large head. Of his eye I have al- 
ready spoken, but not of its peculiarly fiery fierceness, which was attributed to 
its close approximation to the great heat of his nose. He had thick lips like a 
Negro, and an amazingly capacious mouth,—ate very little, but drank a great 
deal. This last qualification, however, he asserted, was purely out of regard to 
the youngsters, who were thereby kept sober. Never was there such an eccen- 
tric being as old Clarke ; and it was really worth more than a trifle to see that 
eye of his during a contest at his favourite game, cribbage. 

And now for a scene in the berth,—time, evening,—two purser’s dips, in tin 
candlesticks, rendering darkness visible. Well, there, atthe head of the mess- 
table, sat the veteran mate; and on each side were ranged the midshipmen, 
amusing themselves with bread-nuts and grog ; whilst a dingy boy, whose jacket 
would have been eagerly purchased by a tallow-chandler, and who, unfortunate- 
ly, had ahump upon his back, stood as one of the “ Lords” in waiting. Oh, 
Fortune! why didst thou, in one of thy capricious moods, throw that pauvre 
diable beneath the stings of such a nest of hornets! Yet the deformed lad was 
patient and enduring ; and it seemed as if nature had compensated for his un- 
couth shape by giving him a mind which did not feel the ills of life. His real 
name was Cubitt; but, with the perversion natural to a middy’s berth, he was 
constantly called by the lovely designation of * Cupid.” 

‘“‘Genelmen,” exclaimed the caterer, ‘as we are all here assembled, savin 
and excepting the watch on deck, as has no right to be here, why, just let us 
make our lives happy, and sing ‘O be joyful !’—that is, in all due respect to my- 
self, whom, by your younanimous woices have been chosen sovereign of the 
mess "*—— 

** Not by mine,” squeaked a youngster at the far-end of the berth. 

« Nor mine,”’ added an oldster, in closer approximation tu the veteran mate, 
Well, well,—no matter,” returned the mate; “here I am, got into office, 
which I means to hould on by as lung asI can; and so I calls upon every soul in 
the mess to keep the peace, and obey orders; and so, Drake, give us @ song.” 

Now Drake had a very pleasing voice, and sang with taste and spirit, and, 
consequently, as in most instances of a similar kind, much pressing was required ; 
but, being called upon for the mess-song, he at length assented. 

The song was received with loud plaudits, and was promptly followed by the 
old acknowledgment— 

‘Very good song, and very well sung, 

Jolly companions every one.” 
“ That’s a song as lways touches my heart,” said the master’s Mate, as scon 





[as silence was restored. 
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“Of course you must very naturally expect tobe an Admiral before you die ” 
exclaimed a pert youngster out of immediate reach of the caterer’s colt. 


| 


with its reward; and the first Lord carn’t purvide for everybody.” 
« Never mind, Clarke, you can hoist your flay over a rum puncheon any day,” | 
uttered an oldster; “and you know there’s the fokstle, if you want to get forud 


in the service.” 


“ And I could do my duty there with any man fore or aft,” angrily responded there were several shifted their hands to puzzle the old caterer whilst counting, 
But, order—order—I am caterer here, and | and at last he fixed upon the smaller number. 


the mate ; ‘‘can you say as much? 
will be obeyed. You, Cupid, tell them there marines not to make sv much noise 
outside the berth ;—and now, Jephson, your song.” | 
The young man called upon was remarkably good-looking, and particularly 
neat in his dress. 
“* You know, Clarke, I cannot sing. 


“No excuse—a song or a story—a song or a story,” was loudly vociferated ; 
“there’s no letting you off. If you can’t sing, you must tell a story, or drink a 
bucket of salt water.” 

“ As for compulsion, I set that at defiance,” exclaimed Jephson ; ‘and if you 
mean that you can force me to do any une of the things you have named, I aim 
as dumb as Adam's first cousin. But, as 1 am desirous of contributing to the 
evening’s amusement, I have no objectivns to spia you a yarn. What shall it 
be about ?” 

‘ Battle, murder, or sudden death,” said Drake; ‘let it be something funny 
and interesting.” 

“ Or one of your love adventures,” uttered another. 
you are a terrible lady-killer.” : 

“Si ence youngster,” returned the youth addressed. ‘You will not be so 
fond of talking avout such things when you get a few more years over your 
head. But suil, as I feel more disposed to relate something Liumoruus, in pre- 
ference to Drake’s selection of battle, murder, and sudden death ; why, I'll e’en 
rub up my memory touching an event that took place when I was about fifteen 
years old.” iv | 

“ Silence in the berth!" roared the caterer, for the youths were beginning to 
get noisy ; “and, Cupid, just put a broad arrow on to some of them there jullies 
outside, so as to mark ‘em till | come out.” 

“ We're all ready, Jephson.” 

“ Well, then, about four years ago,” said Jephson, ‘I belonged to a frigate 
that was fitting out at that delectable hole, full of all sorts of abomination— 
Sheerness, when I obtained a week's leave to visit iny friends in the veighbour- 
hood of Dover, and consequently accomplished ny passage in one of the boats | 
to Chatham, where I arrived about noon, and wok up my berth at the Chest | 
Arms. ‘The down coaches were not expected in before ten o'clock at night, and 
consequently | had many hours upon my hands for a cruise ; and having heard 
much talk of Rochester castle aud cathedral, [hauled my wind that way, that | 
might judge for myself. On my retura, somewhere n ar the ruins of the castle, | 
but a long way back upon the road, | came upon a pretty rural lane, witha low 
stone wall on one side, and a high hedge on the other. I[t seemed to bea privi- | 
leged walk, for there was a gate, at each end, that locked; and, by the na- 
merous gilliflowers growing in rich profusion on the wall, [ conjectured that | 
but few rough hands ever ventured thither. However, | was upon a voyage of | 

iscovery, and therefore did not stand much for the latitude allowed, so | 
trimmed sails, and bowled along with a fay breeze When I got about the | 
middle of the lane, I observed an ancient edifice in excellent repair, with some | 
few attempts at modernism. It was in the Guthie style, with deep embayed 
windows, and the red and white roses were clustering on its grey walls ainidst a 
profusion of the beautiful cleiatis.” 

** No wonder the girls are fond of Jephson, if he spins them such yarns as 
that,” said a youngster; “* but they'd do better for a lady’sear than the midship- 
men’s berth. Can't you tellus something to laugh at?” 

“T'll make you grin presently, if there's any virtue in colt,” said the caterer 
“ Jugt clap a stopper on your tongue, and take a severe turn with it.” 

“Oh, how | wish I was out in a field now !” uttered Drake, ** or in the garden 
you have described; perhaps | might get a night's rest in the build- 
ing without having to keep watch—d——n all watches! But was there no 
fairy in this palace?” 

“ There was, old boy—and such a one !—ye gods and little fishes!” exclaimed 
the narrator, with either an affected or a heart-felt sigh. ‘* But to my story. | 
stood for some time looking at this delightful place, when I observed a young 
girl dressed in white, with a true-blue sash round her waist, standing at une of 
the windows, and crying as if her heart would break. She had long flaxen ring- 
lets that flowed «lown her fair neck ; and though | could not exactly disceru her 
features for the handkerchief she held to her tace, yet fancy pictured her a bloom- 
ing Hebe.” 

“ And that’s blooming enough, anyhow,” said the master’s mate, “ if we takes 
the — of the two-and-thirty for an example ” 

‘Now, messmates,” continued Jephson, not heeding the interruption, “I; 
never could see beauty in tears, without being ready to pipe my own eye; and 
in this instance there was such a romantic feeling in iny heart—” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared a youngster, in which he was joined by several others : 
“ Jephson'’s heart—why, it’s as full of holes asa main-hatch grating. Even 
Cupid there,” pointing to the boy, * might jump through it.” 

‘* He jumps in it sometimes, Muster Stewart,” uttered the lad, “ that's when 
you and the other young genelmen ‘ud whack ine for nothing but your own plea- 
sure, and Mr. Jephson takes my part, and purtects me.” 

“T'll log you duwn one for that, my God of Love,” exclaimed Stewart, 
threateningly. ‘Mr. Jephson’s not always within hail, you know.” 

“Td recommend you to rub the chalk off, Stewart,” said Drake ; * for if Jeph- | 
son, who, as a matter of course, is a friend to Cupid, is not present, | may be ; | 
and every blow you give the boy, shall be paid back with interest.” 

The good-humoured midshipman continued. 

“T tell you what it is, lads, | have been a lover of the sublime and beautiful, 
ever since | had the good sense to take my hand away froin a hot teapot that 
burnt me, and [ have worshipped the sex through a treasured remembrauce of 
the endearing kindness of my mother.” 

** T wish mune had sold mulled vinegar, and I'd stayed at home to bottle it 
off, instead of knocking about here like a hog in a squall,” said the caterer. 

“ Who's interrupting now?” demanded Stewart, in high glee. 

“The parson should practise what he preaches, or else the horse-shoe-end of 
the book-jack ought to be applied to his own stern.” 

* You are as bad as the youngsters, Clarke,” uttered Drake, “or like a crier 
in a court, disturb the judges out of their sleep by crying ‘ Silence.’” 

“T ax pardon,” grumbled the mate; “ and now let it be clearly understood 
that the first who breaks in upon the tale, shall get acobbing.” 

“ Agreed, agreed !’’ burst from every tongue. 
yourself if you break the law?” 

* Of course be does,” declared Drake ; law-makers must never be law-break- 
ers, though I believe that’s not much of a standard rule.” 

“If 1 wasn’t the best-tempered fellow in the world,” said Jephson, “ with a 
heart”—he was going to say full of benevolence ; but the mention of his heart 
again roused Stewart's risibility, and adiscussion took place as to whether it 
was to be considered an interruption or not. It was put to the vote, and given 
in favourof laughing; so that the sword of justice—{ mean the boot-jack for 
cobbing—was at once restored to the beckets, from which the caterer as a pre- 
ra step, had removed it. ‘* You have almost bothered my brain,” began 
ephson, once more ; “ and now let me see, where was | !—oh, I recollect, at 
the back of the garden in Rochester, gazing at the* weeping fair—and, as | 
said, my heart”— 

**Ha! ha! ha!” roared Stewart; and then with full chorus the “ha! ha! 


* You know, Jephson, 


’ 


. 


| 


* Do you mean to include 








At first he made resistance, but, overpowered by numbers, he was stretched 
‘J shall die a seaman and an honest man, Mister Jack-an-apes,”’ retorted the | along the movable bench that served as a seat for one side of the table ; 


veteran. “I bope you'll do the same, though I sadly misdoubts it, unless you his legs were straddled across, as if on horseback, and his face brought down 
mend your manners. And as for being an Adiniral,—merit doesn’t always meet | as low as possible. 


hold up your starboard hands: those who are for half a dozen, hold up your lar- 
board fins.” 


sers, sO as to tighten them over the seat of punishment; “and now, Clarke, 


I have no more idea of music than an In- | gloriously to treat one of the aristocrac 
dian has of a church-organ, or the old boatswain of an opera-ballet.”’ | 


culprit, who bellowed like a bull, and brought down the master-at-arms, an old 


| there was no escape unless he could make them hear in the Captain’s cabin, 


| disappointed, 


| hope our * honourable’ friend will be quiet, I will proceed, 


| —(Stewart was all ready with his “ha! ha! ha!’ expecting the ** heart” would 


| 89 mournful that at one leap [ was over the wall and im the garden. 


| talked of loving that dear girl till the hour of dissolution. 


In an instant nearly every soul in the berth rose, and Stewart was seized. 





LY 






Atvion. 





‘How many straps?” inquired the caterer. ‘‘ Those who are for a dozen, 


The general majority was for six only, as Jephson pleaded for the culprit, but 





‘A thin skin in the bunt,” said Drake, stretching the slack of Stewart's trow- 


flatten in.” 

‘I'll make you suffer for this, you vagabonds !” roared Stewart ; ‘ thus in- 
y! I'll leave the service, and take to the 
aw, that | may become a judge, and have the pleasure of hanging you all. Not 
the horse-shoe end, Clarke—that’s not in the sentence! Oh, I'll be even with 
you, old Mundungus! Vil’ — 

The boot-jack descended with no very light weight, to the great smart of the 


Irishman. 

*“‘Arrah, jontlemen, what ‘ull be the matter here, I’m thinking?” inquired the 
functionary. ‘* The doctor is visiting his patienters, and sent me to see who 
was hurt.” 

“They're cobbing me, Haggarty!” roared Stewart, lustily ; “ it is contrary 
to the Articles of War. Take them away, and I'll get you promoted, old man. 
By the Lord, they'll flay me alive!” 

“By the powers! but I've no commands for that same,” returned the 
master-at-aims, with whom Stewart was no especial favourite ; ‘* my only 
orders were to report to the docther; but if Musther Clarke will avast 
sheeting home ull 1 come back, may be it’s orders I shall get ;"" and he turned 
from the berth. 

Down came the boot-jack again the moment the master-at-arms had disap- 
peared, amidst the oaths and entreaties of the culprit, who was pretty certain 


and therefore his voice was raised under the expectation; but he was woefuliy 


“You, Cupid, bring here your dish-swab,” demanded Clarke ; and the lad 
having promptly placed it in his hands, the greasy article was bound across the 
youngster’s mouth so as to prevent his being heard. and the remainder of 
the sentence was administered with a full measure of discipline. The youth 
was then released, both sullen and sulky ; and the veteran caterer, address- 
ing bim, remarked, ** You always were hot-headed, and now, my boy, I eal- 
culate you are warm at both ends.”” The cobbing-board was replaced ; and, 
as justice wes appeased, every oue resumed his place, and Jephson was solicit- 
ed Lo continue his narrative. 

“| have every desire tocomply with your wishes,” said Jephson ; ‘and as I 
There is nothing 
80 much touches my hear’ — 

**Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Stewart, between a laugh and a ery; and “ha! ha! 
ha!’ chorused all the youngsters, but not a word was uttered. 

‘*[T was saying that nothing operates so powerfully upon the feelings,” conti- 
nued Jephson, * asthe sight of a youcg female in tears [ own that my—my”’ 


come, but the narrator avoided tt by substituting another word)—“ my curiosity 
was raised to ascertain the cause of that fair girl’s distress. The picture was 
extremely pretty. There she stood, within that old arched window ; her white 


* Do not knock or ring,’ said I to the postilion, on observing that nota li 
was to be seen ; and 
ed 
pull communicated with the footman’s apartment. But my anxious parent had 
heard the noise of the wheels, and was aware that the chaise had driven up 
the avenue and stopped before the door. 
she had not seen for two long years; and, with a mother’s devotion, she hur- 
ried down herself, opened the front entrance, and was half way in the chaise, 





sntly reclining the fair girl against the cushions, I alight- 
, and stole round with caution to the back of the house, where a secret bell- 


She expected her hopefuleon, whom 


whilst [ was fumbling about in the rear of the building. 

‘** My dear boy—my dear William !” uttered she, with true maternal solici- 
tude, as she groped in the vehicle, and her hands clutched a bunch of petti- 
coats. ‘Oh! what is this?” exclaimed she inalarm; speak, William, or who- 
ever you are, what does allthis mean?’ 

* Poor Emma, awaked from her sleep in so unceremonious @ manner, and, 
perhaps from a dream, in which imagination had carried her back to the ty- 
ranny of the schoolmistress, answered in affright, ‘Oh! forgive me !—forgive 
me! Indeed I will neverdo so again !’ 

*** Forgive you, my poor child !’ repeated my mother, ‘ who are you? and 
what ix there to be forgiven 1’ 

*** William !—Wlliam! where am I?’ inquired the dear girl in alarm. ‘ Am 
I back again at school, or have I been dreaming” 

“<p that sleepy old fellow !’ muttered I, as I came round to the front 
of the house, and there beheld my mother standing by the chaise-door. I need 
hardly say that the moment I spowe to her my reception was most affectionate 
and kind, and tor several minutes all else was forgotten. At length other 
thoughts arose in her mind. 

es Who is your compapion, William” inquired she with some degree of as- 

rity. 
er ‘It is a young lady, mother,’ I answered. ‘I have brought her home to 
be my sister, and ke: p you company when I am away. She is a dear little 

irl.’ ‘ 

**Indeed !’ said my mother, rather stifily. 
parent might have been left to her own chvice. 
ashamed of, William?’ 

*«* Nothing—nothing, mother, believe me,’ responded I. 
you all about it when we get in. 
out.’ 

“ The dear girl alighted, but not without trembling ; and, though I tried by 
soothing language to reassure her, yet it was not without sad misgivings that 
she followed my mother into the house where the servants were now bustting 
about and placing lights in the rooms. We were ushered into a small parlor, 
and there | introduced the young lady as ‘ Miss Emma’—for no other name 
was J then acqnainted with. In afew words, however, I related the manner in 
which we had met; whilst the poor girl clung to my arm, and, with her head 
drooping down, sobbed convulsively. My mother was much embarrassed ; she 
was so delighted to see me, that anger had no place in her bosom: and there 
we were, like a couple of young fools, sensible that we had committed some 
error, but scarcely knowing what. 

“« At last my mother drew the distressed girl towards her, and in gentle lan- 
guage, pointed out our fault—though, really, I have never yet made up my 
mind that it was a fault. She kissed the young mourner, described to her the 
agony that her parents must suffer if they became acquainted with the circum- 
stances of her abduction before they could ascertain what had become of her; 
chided her in mild accents for being so thoughtless as to listen to the persua- 
sions of such a giddy boy as myself, and then inquired in what part of the coun- 
try her parents resided. 

‘**Oh! madam—indeed, I hope you will forgive me?’ said she, ‘I now see 
how wrong I have acted ; and, whilst in the chaise, we passed the entrance to 





‘Perhaps in such matters your 
I hope there is nothing to be 


‘ But T will tell 
Come, Emma, give me your hand, and jump 





dress mingling with the greeu foliage and the blushing flowers, and she looked 
Without 
deliberating an instant, | walked up to the window, and [ must own that my— 
my—iny pulse beat quick as | stood before as lovely a Creature as ever my eyes 
beneld, She drew back for a minute or two, but, eu my speaking kindly and 


| soothingly to her, she again advanced, and the wiudow—waich unfolded like a 


dvor—was partly opened. [ implored her to tell ne why she was so unhappy, 
and tearned that, for some alleged fault, her governess (for it was a ladies’ 
schoo!) had chastised and locked her up wihout her dinver. Ob! those barba- 
rous vld women, who thus creelly torture the geutle beings Providence has des- 
tuned tv become the companion and friend of man. My heart—-that is, my spi- 
rit—was roused, I condemned the horrible tyranny of the goveruess, whuin | 
unhesitatingly cunsigned to the devil, and then, in the most persuasive manner, 
vrged the fair girl to run away from such a she-dragon, promising her all joy and 
happiness on a summer holiday. At first she refused , but the birds were sing- 
ing su delightfully, the sun shone so brightly on the flowers, the very air breath- 


/ed the sweets of liberty, that in a few minutes sue cousented ; a straw bonnet, 


wreathed with jasmine, was hastily thrown upon her bead, and tremblingly she 
crossed the garde» to the wall, which we scrainbled over. and took to our heels 
like rein-deer over snow. Leaving her in the concealment of a porch at Roch- 
ester,! boldly weyt to the nearest inn —I think the Crown—and ordered a chaise 
and pair immediately. In five minutes it was ready. [took my seat; stopped 
the postilion at the porch; the dear Intle creature jumped in, and away we vrove 
for Canteroury That was indeed an afternoon of real innocent delight. I was 
not tifteeu; she was midway between thirteen and fourteen. Not an unholy 
thoueht entered either mind; but we laughed and talked, aud enjoyed the beau- 
ty of the scenery, without once considering cousequences. She wimicked her 
sclioulmistress ; | ridiculed our old First Lieutenant, and told her of storms I 
had never heen in, aud of batties in which I had had no share. 


dead, mingled on the vessel's deck after an engagement ; and | cursed all gover- 
hesses whem she related the oppressive burden of hard tasks and picking out bad 
sutches. Who she was never once occurred to me to inquire; and of me or 
my whereabouts she was totally ignorant, except that | had. prouised to take her 


| to my mother, whom | described, with truth, as one of the best of human be- 


ings. Away we rattled. Money I had plenty. The postilions fared bravely 
wherever we changed horses; and the dainties that we could pick up at the inns 
amply compensated for the loss of dinner at * Rochester House Boarding Esta- 


| blishment for Young Ladies’ 


“The sun was rapidly descending when we arrived at the Fountain at Canter- 
bury, and a fresh chaise and pair was ordered for Dover. My beautiful Emma 
had a delicious tuck-out of tarts; a stock of sweetmeats was latd in ‘or our fur- 
ther journey ; and, indignant at all crusty old governesses and arbitrary First 
Lieutenants, we resumed vur way, as gay as young larks when grown strong 
upon the wing ; and, oh! what a resplendent sunset! The skies in the west 
were redolent with tints beyond the artist's power to imitate, and rendered still 
more gorgeous by the grey hue of the eastern horizon. The twilight was deli- 
cious; and then—oh! the twilight is the very devil for that sort of work—I 
It was real, unso- 
phisticated love, destitute of all unhallowed passion I felt it in the inmost re- 
cess¢és of my—my breast—ay, in the depths of my heart.” Jephson looked at 
Stewart, but he had become too interested to laugh, and the young man went 
on. “ The sun went down in glory, and its bright tinge glowed on the cheeks 
of the fair girl, giving her a more angelic appearance. It was now that the 
lovely girl discovered that her heart could throb with emotions she had never ex- 
perienced before. It was a sudden, a childish attachment, but it was the first on 
both sides. The chaise ultimately drew up at the Antwerp, in Dover market- 
place, and we alighted about ten o'clock at might. 

““* What tagyage have you, sir!’ inquired the waiter, looking suspiciously at 
the young lady's want of travelling dress—for she had not even a shawl over her 
shoulders. 

“** Baggage !’ reiterated I; for I thenremembered that I had left my trunk 





ha!" was repeated by the youngsters, who were more eager for mischief or fun 
than for sentimental tales. 

Jephson looked rather displeased at the offenders, for he was somewhat 
fond of yarn-spinning, and then observed— 

“Tt is hardly fair, Stewart, to treat me thus; and if it is persisted in, I 
shall consider it personal, and act accordingly. AmIto go or or not?” 

“Oh, goon, Jephson!” ‘ Heave ahead, my hearty!” “A fresh hand at 
the winch !"—and other exclamations of encouragement, followed this appeal. 

“ Well, then, [ must, at all events expect gentlemanly conduct,” remarked 
Jephson. “I do not seek my own amusement, but yours. I tuld you [ was 
somewhere neur the rains of Rochester castle, and discovered a venerable 
building. I was likewise telling you that the place was very beautiful, and I 
beheld a weeping girl at one of the antique windows; and [ should have in- 
formed you, but that Stewart put me out”— 

“There ! he has interrupted himself!” exclaimed the mischievous Stewart. 
who was the leader of, and tyrant over, the youngsters. ‘‘I appeal to the ca- 
terer whether Jephson didn’t interrupt himself by casting reflections on me, in- 
stead of telling his story. Hand down the boot-jack.” , 

“I will, my child,” assented old Clarke; “but I’m mistaken if it won't be 
you as will taste it first. Howsomever, we will put it to the vote. 
men, does Jephson deserve cobbing ? 
flippers !”” 

There were a very few displayed, for the youngsters rightly judged that he 


All you as is for it huld up your starboard 


had justice on his side ; besides, they were not without doubts that, had they | 


voted for it, Jephson would have taken the earliest Opportunity of repaying the 
compliment. 


** All you as is for cobbing Stewart for a breach of mess law 


nf stand up ataun- 
to!” added the caterer 


Gentle- | 


at the Chest Arms, at Chatuam, and hed in my hurry neglected to call for it. 
‘Oh, never mind the luggage ; that will come after us. A chaise and pair 
on to ——.’ 
** The waiter obsequiously bowed, for the name of the place was sufficient to 

insure him that we were respectable ; and lights were immediately placed in 

one of the best rooms, where Emma and I stood looking at each other, as if 

| we were just becoming sensible of havirg done a very foolish thing in this run- 

| away affair. The tears stood trembling in her eyes, aa evidences of what was 
passing in her thoughts. Her countenance assumed a gloomy cast of doubt ; 

| but I kissed away the tears, and dispelled the gloom, and we were once more 
| happy. 

| *** Would you like to take refreshment, sir?’ said the waiter, entering, ‘ your 
| sister seems fatigued. Shall one of the young ladies . 

| ©*Oh! certainly—certainly,’ said I, quickly catching at his meaning, ‘my 
| dear Emma, one of the misses would be glad to render you any service 

| | will accompany you ; and, waiter, let’s have tea directly !’ 

| ‘The refreshing cup which ‘cheers, but not inebriates,’ was most wel- 








come ; and a pretty strong dose [ made of it; for, not understanding the thing, 
| and Emma being equally innocent of tea-making, I half-filled the teapot, and 
| the beverage, when poured out, re quired a treble allowance of sugar to sweet- 
en it. However, it greatly revived us, and added to the respect of the inn- 
| keeper by increasing his bill. Once more we were seated iv a chaise, that 
slowly ascended Castle-hill, and its measured pace afforded me time to reflect 
on what my mother was likely to say On my introducing an utter stranger, 
| and under such peculiar circumstances, beneath her rouf. Young and thought- 


' less as I was, | saw chere was impropriety in it; but I washer only child, and 
she a widow, and, therefore, 1 anticipated indulgence where I had so often 
found it before. Ema was fast asleep when the chaise stopped at ; and 





to my mortification, I found all the inmates of my Lome were snugly in bed. 


| have been done. 


Her ijovely blue | 
| eyes were suffused with tears as | described the wounded, the dying and the 


my father’s house. Oh! they will indeed be troubled should Miss get 
there before me. Te!l me what to do, and I will unmediately obey you.’ 
«+ Your parents, then, must reside somewhere in this neighborhood?’ re- 





| marked my mother, ‘who and where are they? for you must insiantly return 


to them ;’ and, mnging the bell, she commanded the servant to detain the 
chaise, or, if it was gone to have her own chariot out without lo-ing an instant. 
‘And now, my dear child, let us, as far as possible, repair the injury that may 
We will both ge with you; for William must take his share 
of the blame. Where is the dwelling of your parents? 

““* At ——- Hall,’ replied she, rather proudly. ‘Iam the daughter of Sir 

, 

‘ Here was a pretty mess [ had got into. I had run away with the daugh- 
ter of a Baronet —a descendant of one of the oldest families in the kingdom; 
and, fur the moment, I felt rather comical. However, as the affair had been 
begun, I would vot shrink from the consequences, and, the chaise having de- 
parted, we were soon seated in the chariot, and, rattling across the country. 


| My mother encouraged the poor girl not to yield to fear; but, as we were sepa- 


rated by the old lady, who occupied the middle of the carriage, I had but few 
| Opportunities of speaking. 

‘Tt was past midnight when we reached the avenue to Hall. The old 
| porter was a long time before he would come to open the gate ; and, as we 
| learned from him that a lady had arrived about an hour before us not a moment 
was lost in proceeding onwards. We had uo difficulty in gaining access; eve- 

rybody was up, for Miss , the schoolmistress, had preceded us, and told 
| her tale. Horses were waiting, saddled, at the hall-door ; carriages were get- 
| ting ready ; Laay , the mother of alarge and noble family, was in dread- 
ful agitation ; Sir , booted and spurred, was standing on the steps, 
| when my dear good parent alighted, and craved a private audience ;, which, 
notwithstanding the urgency of preparation, was readily granted. As for Em- 
| ma and myself, we sat like culprits in the chaise; but during that brief time 
we vowed eternal affection, and | swore I would defend her with my life. 
|_ * At length we were ushered into the presence of the Baronet; and, though 
I feit an inclination to swagger and brave it out, yet my intentions instantly fell 
| to the ground when I beheld the mild and benevolent countenance of that ex- 
| cellent man, laboring under a mingled expression of grief and pleasure. 

“*A pretty runaway couple, truly!’ said he. ‘Go, Miss Emma, to your 
distressed mother, and make your peace with her, fur you have grievously of- 
fended. As for you, sir,’ turning to me, ‘ who wear his Majesty's aniform— 
from you, sir, | should have expected better things than practising abduction.’ 
[ stared, for at that moment I did not know the meaning of the word, but he 
went on: ‘A constable, sir, must take you into custody, and what the conse- 
quences will be I cannot tell—’ 

“* Oh, indeed—indeed, papa, it was my fault entirely,’ said Emma, as she 
fell upon her knees before the Baronet; ‘forgive me, and do not punish bim 
on my account;’ and she burst into tears 

‘Town | felt a strong inclination to knuckle down upon my marrow bones 
alongside of her, but Sir did not give me time, for, with overflowing eves, 
he looked towards the dear girl, and gently raised her up. ‘ You have done 
wrong, young gentleman,’ said he, ‘ but I am willing to believe that your in- 
tentions were not governed by any desire to inflict pain. Yet, let it be a warn- 
ing to you in future to reflect before you act. Lady has suffered much 
anguish, and, for myself, your excellent mother may best explain to you what 
a parent's heart must feel under such circumstances. Thank God it has thus 
terminated, and my child is safe He shook with emotion, and my scuppers 
began to overflow ; in vain I essayed to speak—I could say nothing, and poor 
Emma cried as if her heart would break. 

“When excitement had subsided | was admitted to the presence of Lady 
——, who mildly rebuked me for my indiscretion ; but it was done so kindly 
that I felt more severely punished than if I had been well flogged. I was then 
sent down into the parlour, to apologise to Miss , the schoolmistress. She 
was sitting alone, and looked as sour as a cask of purser’s vinegar, and there I 
was hard and fast for nearly half an hour, whilst she raked me fore and aft, 
with a tongue as long as a cameleon’s. I tell you what it is, messmates, I would 
| rather stand the broadside of a 74 than come within hail again of Miss " 
the conductress of Rochester House Establishment. I had the satisfaction of 
| knowing afterwards, however, that Emma’s wrongs were enquired into, and 
that she was removed to another school ——” 

“Out lights, gentlemen,” said the master-at-arms, entering the berth, “it 
is past two bells.” 
































Xmperial Parliament. 


Parliament was opened on the 26th ult. by the Queen in person, and the at- 
tendance of the Peers was quite numerous. Ata quarter past two o'clock, the 
Queen, preceded by the heralds and great Officers of State, entered the House, 
when the following Speech was handed the Queen by the Lord Chancellor,which 
was read in a clear and distinct manner. 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“«T have the satisfaction to receive from foreign powers assurances of their 
friendly disposition, and of their earnest desire to maintain peace. 

“The posture of affairs in the Levant had long been a cause of uneasiness 
and a source of danger to the general tranquillity. With a view to avert the 
evils which a continuance of that state of things was calculated to occasion, I 
concluded with the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the Sultan, a convention intended to effect a pacification of the Le- 
vant, to maintain the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, and 
thereby to afford additional security to the peace of Europe. 

have given directions that this convention shall be laid before you. 














at 


74 


“I rejoice to be able to inform you that the measures which have been adopted 
in execution of these engagements have been attended with signal success ; and 
I trust that the objects which the contracting parties had in view are on the eve 
of being completely accomplished. f 

“ Ta the course of these transactions my naval forces have co-operated with 
those of the Emperor of Austria, and with the land and sea forces of the Sul- 
tan, and have displayed upon all occasions their accustomed gallantry and skill. 

“Having deemed it necessary to send to the coast of China a naval and mili- 
tary force, to demand reparation and redress for injuries inflicted upon some of 
my subjects by the officers of the Emperor of China, and for indignities offered 
to an agent of my crown, I at the same time appointed plenipotentiaries to treat 
upon these matters with the Chinese government. im P ‘ 

“ The plenipotentiaries were, by the last accounts, in negociation with the go- 
vernment of China ; and it will be a source of much gratification to me if t 
government shall be induced, by its own sense of justice, to bring these matters 
to aspeedy settlement by an amicable arrangement. 

“ Serious differences have arisen between Spain and Portugal about the exe- 
cution of a treaty concluded by those powers in 1835, for regulating the na- 
vigation of the Douro. But both parties have accepted my mediation, and I 
hope to be able to effect a reconciliation between them upon terms honourable 
to 





“T have concluded with the Argentine Republic, and with the Republic of 
Hayti, treaties for the suppression of the slave trade, which I have directed to 
be laid before yuu. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T have directed the estimates for the year to be a you. 

“ However sensible of the importance of adhering ® the principles of econo- 
my, I feel it tv be my duty to recommend that adequate provision be made for 
the exigencies of the public service. 

«My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Measures will be submitted to you without delay which will have for their 
object the more speedy and effectual administration of justice. The vital im 
portance of this subject is sufficient to ensure for it your early and most serious 
consideration. 

“* The powers of the commissioners appointed under the act for an amend- 
ment of the iaw relating to the poor expire at the termination of the present year. 
I feel assured that you will earnestly diréct your attention to enactments which 
so deeply concern the interests of the community. , 

“It is always with entire confidence that I recur to the advice and assistance 
of my parliament. I place my reliance upon your wisdom, loyalty, and patriot- 
ism, and I humbly implore of Divine Providence that all your councils may be 
so directed as to advance the great interests of morality and religion, to preserve 
peace, and to promote, by enlightened legislation, the welfare and happiness of 
all classes of my subjects.” 

House of Lords, January 26. 

Upon the reassembling of the House of Lords, the Lord CHANCELLOR 
having communicated the speech from the throne, Lord DUCIE rose to pro- 

the usual address in answer, and seconded by Lord LURGAN. 

Lori BROUGHAM felt compelled to notice a passage in the speech of the 
noble mover of the address, in which he congratulated their Lordships upon 
“the unabated assurances received from all foreign Powers of their disposition 
to maintain the most friendly relations with this country.” There was no pas- 
sage to that effect in the speech from the throne, although there had been last 
aan the omission now suggested to his mind the most gloomy apprehensions. 

e feared that a material change had taken place in our relations with France— 
that an interruption had occurred to the good understanding which had existed 
now for ten years, and that an alliance so well calculated to promote peace 
throughout the world was in danger. The policy which hed been pursued must 
be defended not upon expediency but upon necessity—upon the just apprehen- 
sion of an almost inevitable danger. He dissented, indeed, from the opinion 
that England, from her insular situation, could remain completely neutral in all 
questions which agitated continental Europe ; but there was a vast difference 
between never interfering and perpetual meddling, and it was this ceaseless in- 
terference that he condemned. The object for which the risk of war was in- 
curred was the independence of the Turkish empire ; but that Government had 
been in a state of such derangemeut for many years, that any attempt at its re- 
novation was perfectly chimerical. The means which had been employed to 
hold it together were wholly insuffieient. To all these measures Russia had 
been not ouly a consenting, but the most prominent party, and he could not but 
believe that her zeal was directed to an object which would be beneficial ra- 
ther than injurious to her interests. He saw that Russia was the loser, but 
might be the gainer, by these transactions, end that her position was much bet- 
ter in consequence of the policy that had been adopted, than it would have been 
without it. The alliance between England and France gave the only compe- 
tent security for Turkey against the designs of Russia, and the cessation of that 
alliance would be au evil which no success in arms, however brilliant, could 
compensate. He feared that the alienation which had long existed between 
France and Russia might, in case of any estrangement with this country, give 
way tea new course of policy, and that these two powers might combine for 
the furtherance of their joint interests. He trusted that neither in France nor 
in this country would it be thought that the people for one instant felt indifler- 
ent to the evil of a war. On the contrary, but one feeling prevailed among the 
middle and lower classes upon the subject, and it was only the confidence the 
country entertained that the present Ministers were the friends of peace which 
had prevented a general demonstration of its opinion. France had indeed had 
reason to complain of want of courtesy, at least upon the occasion of the treaty 
of London, but he trusted that in spite of those who wished to excite her to 
war, the natural good sense of the French peuple, their high spirit, and their 
consciousness of power, met as it had been with an amicable spirit on this 
side of the Channel, would prevent any measure which would endanger the al- 
liance between the two countries. 

Lord MELBOURNE had never expected that the policy which this Govern- 
ment had pursued, bold and hazardous as it had been, would meet at once with 
their Lordships’ approbation. He trusted, however, that when the whole of the 
negotiatiuns were laid before the house, they would arrive at the conclusion that 
the case had been one for the exercise of a great and prudent policy, and that 
the course which had been adopted was the best for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. He felt, moreover, perfectly satisfied that the documents he 
mentioned would prove that there had been no want of courtesy which could 
wound the sensibility of the most irritable nation. His Lordship then proceed- 
ed to answer the several points in Lord Brougham’s speech, and concluded by 
expressing his satisfaction at the apparent unanimity of both parties on this im- 

rtant question. 

The Dake of WELLINGTON, after complimenting the noble mover and se- 
conder of the address upon the talent for debate they had displayed, expressed 
his approval of the course of foreign policy which had been adopted. He had 
long viewed with anxiety the dangers that were likely to result from the state 
of affairs in the Levant, and he rejoiced to think that those dangers would now 
be averted, and that France would join with the other Powers in carrying out 
measures to secure the continuance of peace. He had heard a great deal of 
the alliance between England and France, but he knew of nothing more than 

a professed understanding when consulting on points of general interest to 
Europe. 
frequently acted otherwise, and without either taking offence at the course the 
other might think proper to pursue. As to the late negotiations, he had attend- 
ed carefully to the whole course of proceeding, but he could discover nothing 
which France could construe into a cause of offence—he saw nothing upon 
which a difference with France could be grounded; nor could he discover any 
fault which had been committed on our part. He did not think that the charges 
which the noble Lord (Brougham) had bivught against Russia were sufficiently 
made out, nor could he assent to the motives which had been ascribed to that 
Power. With respect to what had been said as regarded the excitement which 
was stated to prevail in this country for the preservation of the peace of Europe, 
he would say, for the satisfaction of the noble Lords near him, who perhaps 
had not the same opportunities of information which he had, that neither his no- 
ble and learned friend (Lord Brougham), nor any other man living, had done 
half so much as the individual who addressed them forthe maintenance of peace, 
and, a>ove all, for the adjustment of any question in which the honour of France, 
and her position amongst the Powers of Europe, were more immediately con- 
cerned. He had acted with that view under the instruction of the Govern- 
ment with which he had been connected since 1814, up to the last moment in 
which he had the honour to be employed in the service of bis King. He had 
done everything in his power not only to preserve the peace of Europe, and 
cement a good understanding between this country and France, but also to place 
France where she ought to be in the councils of Europe, for he felt convinced 
that if France were not so placed, there could be no well-founded hope for the 
peace of Europe, or for a just and sound decision upon any subject of general 
European policy. He trostedthat France would be reconciled to the arrange- 
ments that had been made inthe Eastern questicn, and nothing would give him 
greater satisfaction than to see her as a consequence restored to the place she 
ought to hold among the nations of Europe. 

After a few observations from Lord Brougham expressive of the satisfaction 
he felt in having elicited from the noble Duke a speech which had rendered the 
greatest possible service to the cause of peace, the address was agreed to, and 
their Lordships adjourned. 

House of Commons, Jan. 26 

The Queen's speech having been read from the chair, the address in answer 
to it was moved by Lord Brabazon, and seconded by Mr. G. Berkeley 

Mr. GROTE condemned the foreign policy of ministers with regard to the 





Che two countries had frequently acted in concert, but they had also | 


& 4 Albion. 


Syrian question, and disapproved of the guarantee given by the five Powers. 
After making certain remarks on this subject, he concludes by saying that ‘ mi- 
nisters, if they meant to disappoint, by their doctrines of finality, the people’s 
hopes of progressive improvement at home, might at least have been expected 
to rve peace abroad.” 

J. RUSSELL rose to state his views of the foreign policy on which 
Government had acted. He regretted the secession of France from the great 
object of the European Powers—the co fessedly important object of preserving 
the independence of the Ottoman Empire. But a country having the posses- 
sions and connexions of England, and interested, therefore,in the maintenance of 

e, can preserve it only by watching every event that occurs. If England, 
in this very case, had declined to aid the Porte, if the Porte had then called on 
Russia to help her, and if Russia had yielded to this temptation, the peace of 
Europe would have been in vastly greater danger than from the course actually 
taken by the British Government. But it did not therefore follow, as Mr. Grete 
seemed to conceive, that England was to interpose in every case of discord be- 
tween the Sulten and any of his Pashas: each such case must be adjudged by 
its own circumstances. The treaty of Unkiar ‘Skelessi, though it did not ac- 
tually add to the power of Russia, was yet an intimation to Europe that Russia 
was likely to take up the position of protectress tothe Porte; and that was a 

ition which the other European states could not regard without uneasiness. 
With what danger the Sultan was menaced by Mehemet Ali, Lord Palmerston’s 
note of the 31st of last August had truly and clearly explained ; and that expla- 
nation was corroborated by the statement even of the French Minister, M. de 
Passy. In such circumstances, it was not to be supposed that Russia and Aus- 
tria would have been quiescent ; and had they moved, England would not have 
sat still. Sothat even if at first she lad endeavoured to avoid interference, she 
would have been drawn in to interfere at last. Lord John thenreferred to the 
negotiations of 1839 and 1840 to prove Lord Palmerston's solicitude for preserv- 
ing the co operation of France, and to illustrate the good faith with which the 
Emperor of Russia had acted. And he quoted the statements of M. Guizot, as 
laid before the French Chambers, to show that the negotiations had had the 
good effect of bringing Russia to moderation, and that France, instead of hav. 
ing been taken by surprise, had had ample notice of the course which England 
ultimately adopted. He desired to pay his tribute tothe merits of the French 
people, and under the representations which had been made to them, he did not 
wonder at their irritation; but he did wonder that such representations should 
have been made to them by their own Ministers. Those Ministers seemed to 
have laid it downas arule, that they would consult only the willof Mehemet 
Ali; and when he declined (as he, being so backed by France, would naturally 
decline) to adopt the suggestions of the European Powers, the French Ministers 
unaccountably sanctioned his refusal. Avy further attempt to retain the con- 
currence of France would have been useless; it was obvious that the tactics of 
the French negotiators aimed only at delay. He then appealed to the success of 
our naval force in the Mediterranean as evidence that our marine had not been in 
the state of decay imputed to it ; and he concluded this part of the subject by 
lamenting the use lately made of the na’ne of the deceased Lord Holland, whose 
opinions on this question had been those of a mau sincerely desirous of peace, 
and expressed with his characteristic frankness and honour. With respect to 
the remarks with which Mr. Grote had terminated his speech, be desired to have 
it understood, that while he refused to shelter abuses under the name of institu- 
tions, he would not destroy institutions under the nameof abuses. He was 
friendly to an established church, to an hereditary peetage, and to an hereditary 
monarch ; and whatever plans might be proposed which in his jadgment tended 
to endanger these, he should hold it his duty to resist. But to improvements he 
was no enemy; to these he would lend his assistance ; and he should think 
them then most desirable when they could be effected gradually and without 
public alarm. 
| Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the old saying about speech seemed applica- 
| ble to this speech in particular,—that the use of it was to conceal thoughts 
| Here was no mention of Canada, none of the boundary question, none of Ire- 
| land and its repeal agitation, none of the war in India. Of China, it tells us 
| only that negotiations are going on, which it is hoped will be brought to a goud 
end by the Chinese Emperor's own sense of justice. The one topic which the 
apeech did touch upon was, however, of paramuunt importance. He heard 
| with deep regret the din of arms throughout Europe. He had hoped that vew 
feelings had arisen with anew generation. He was anxious for a curdial friend 
ship with France: not an exclusive alliance, but a hearty good will. The 
French were mistaken in supposing that England hada wish for their humilia 
tion, or for the curtailment of their influence in Europe. Yet he was not pre- 
pared to say at once that the policy adopted on the Syrian question was an un- 
wise one. The Turkish empire had indeed for some time showed symptoms 
of decadence ; but her dissolution was a different matter. Russia had been ac- 
cused, not very fairly, of undue designs. But if she had such designs, would 
not our refusal to interfere have been the very way to bring about their accom 
plishment? And if she had once possessed herself of Constantinople, it would 
have been no easy matter to induce her evacuation of it. Then, if four great 
Powers of Europe thought it necessary to interfere, the dissent of a filth was 
not necessarily a reascn for their abandonment of their views. He should 
therefore suspend his opinion upon their policy, until Ministers should have fur- 
nished the information necessary for forming a correct judgment. Russia, could 
not, twice in seven years, rescue Turkey from destruction, without raising be- 
tween herself and Turkey the relation of master and slave. He hoped, how- 
ever, that Ministers would be found to have shown throughvut the conciliatory 
disposition so necessary to counteract the natural feelings of irritation among 
the French. Their reverses in the late war were not of a humiliating ature, 
but were still too recent not to be painfully remembered by a high spirited and 
brave people, justly valuing itself upon its military achievements. There was 
one passage in alate debate of the French Chambers which he must notice ; 
the passage in which M. Thiers, and M Guizot seeins to admit, an undue con- 
cealment by England from France in July last on the subject of the treaty The 
circumstances and the relations of the parties were such that al! possible frank- 
ness would have been desirable. No doubt it would not have been 
fitting to say to France, we are going to sign a treaty to morrow, 
whether you like it or not. That would have been offensive; but the 
same thing might have been said in a courteous manner, with uuich less offence 
than has arisen from the course actua/ly adopted. He must strongly protest 
against the conduct. of Ministers in suffering Parliament to separate last suinmer 
without information, at a moment when this country was on the verge of a rup- 
ture with France True, the treaties had not gone through the toMnality of 
ratification ; but for that formality the four Powers did not wait, but sent 
| forth fire and sword before the ratification could possibly take place. He re- 
| gretted, too, that the name of France had been omitted in the speech. What 
derogation could there have been in an expression of regret at the intermission 
| of that alliance with her, which had formerly been the subject of so much con- 





gratulation on your part, especially when you take credit fur being on the eve of | 


accomplishing your great object, the preservation of Turkey, and thus, of the 


peace of Europe? If the Syrian question were settled, other questions would | 


be constantly arising which you would never be able to arrange without the aimi- 
cable concurrence of France. Because you are strong, because you have been 
successful, you can afford to say to France, ‘* Let us co-operate for the general 
peace of the world.”” He concluded by quotiag the authority of Marshal Soult, 
who spoke gratefully to his countrymen of his reception in England, not as a 
tribute to his own personal merits, but as a proof of the cordiality of ngland 
toward the military character of France. 

Lord PALMERSTON concurred in lamenting the interruption, he trusted a 
short one, of the good feeling which for the last ten years had subsisted be- 
tween France and England. He had been always a strenuous advocate for 
a close friendship between the two countries. He believed that on the Turk- 
ish question the interests of England and France were identical; and that 
when the French should come to understand the spirit in which England had 
acted, their former amity would return. He rejoiced that the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel would show to France the feeling entertained in England by both 
political parties alike. It was a mistake to suppose that Parliament had 
been suffered to separate last summer without intimation of the posture of affairs 
He himself bad made two explanations in the House of Commons concerning 
it. As tothe imputation of want of courtesy toward France in signing the 
treaty without notice to her, he really thought that such a notice, so far from 
being a civility, would have looked like an intimation that we thought her for- 
mer answer insincere. Delay was, in fact, the object of France, and wou'd 
have frustrated, for that year at least, the measures of the four Powers. There- 
fure Ministers were not di-posed to give a notice which, if it had any effect at 
all, would have the effect of pretracting discussion. On the general principle 
of their policy Lord Palmerstun vindica‘ed the Government, by insisting on the 
obvious designs of the Pasha, and the toval helplessnessof the Sultan. That 
France would arm im the Pasha’s cause was not to be presumed, and the result 
had proved that the judgment formed had been the correct one. The aid given 
was given to a willing people ; and therefore it had been so effectual, and its 
results so rapid. Irritation had indeed arisen in France ; but bad the same pains 
been taken to explain the truth to them which had been used to excite them uv- 
jostly, that evil would not have occurred. He did not apprehend that it would 
have been consistent with usege to introduce into the speech any expression of 
regret for the cessation of an intercourse which had not been diplomat cally 
terminated 

Address carried nem. con. 





House of Commons. Jan. 27 
On the report of the address, Sir ROBERT INGLIS expressed his Opinion, 
that the speech ought to have declared Her Majesty's sentiments on the Irish 
Repeal question ; or that, at all events, her Ministers ought not, in the debate 








‘February 27, 


on the address, to have passed that subject in utter sitence, especially when such 
statements had been made by Mr. O'Connell respecting masses of people assem- 
bled in hundreds of thousands, and when Ministers had found it necessary to pre- 
cede his visit to the North by large detachments of the soldiery. Mr. O'Connell 
had said the time was come when every man must be either a Conservative or @ 
Repealer. It was time that Ministers should avow to which of those classes 
they belonged. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he thought the opinions of Government respect- 
ing repeal were too well known to leave any necessity for declarations at the 
present day. Such declarations were expedient from the throne only in times of 
excitement, or under very special circumstances. Nor was he bound, by the au- 
thority of Mr. O'Connell, to state in the house whether he were Conservative or 
Repealer. As to the threats against the public peace on the occasion of Mr. 
O’Connel’s visit to Belfast, the Hon. Member should have stated whether those 
threats came from Repealers or Conservatives, 

EAST AND WEST INDIA DUTIES. 
House of Lords, Feb. 1. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH presented the following petition from certain 
members of the East India ard China Association of London, praying for an 
equalization of’ the duties on East India produce and the produce of the West 
Indies and other colonies. 

“To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 

“The humble petition of the undersigned Members of the Committee of 
the London East India and China Association, 

*Showeth—That a petition from the East India Company for relief fram 
certain fiscal grievances to which the trade of the East Indies is subjected, was 
presented to your Right Honourable House on the 14th of February 1840, and 
referred to a Commitiee 

“That the evidence taken by your Right Honourable House completely es- 
tablished the principle on which the prayer of the petition was founded; and 
the Committee reported accordingly, although they did not deem it expedient 
at that moment to carry it generally into operation ; but strongly recommended 
the more immediate removal of all distinctive duties operating against India in 
Acstralia and Ceylon, aud that no advantage should be given in British ports 
to the tobacco of British America over that of British India 

* Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that your Right Honourable House 
will now be pleased to grant the relief sought, and thus reduce \o practice a 
principle the justice and policy of which has been proved by evidence, and ac- 
knowledged by a Committee of your Right Honourable House. 

* And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

In presenting this petition, Lord Ellenborough said, a great deal of evidence 
had been taken before the Lords Commitee on the subject of the distinctive 
duty on East and West India rum; and when he prepared the report, he had 
suggest:d the propriety of reducing the duty on East India rum within the 
next two or three years. The Committee, however, did not feel themselves 
justified in assimilating the duty upon all articles of East and West India pro- 
duce, and did not deem it expedient in the present state of the West India Co- 
lonies to include rums His own opinion certainly was, that the duty on rum 
should be equalized, as the means of affording further encouragement to the 
manufacture of sugar in Irdia; because the planter would not be so anxious to 
extend the cultivation of the cane for the production of sugar, while he was’ 
debarred by the pressure of the unequal duty on East India rum from convert- 
ing the molasses into that article for exportation. Looking at the bigh price 
whi h sugar bore at the present moment, and considering what had slready 
been done for the West India mterest, he thought the boon now required ought 
to be granted. 

The Marquisof LANSDOWNE said, that when he hitnself presented a 
pe i ion on the subject ast year, he concurred in its being referred to a Com- 
wittee, because of the great importance of the trade with India, and the° still 
greater importance of the claims of the people of India themselves to the full- 
est measure of jusiice from the Legislature. He still retained the same opi- 
ion, and was anxious to extend to Ind.a. with unnecessary delay, those advan- 
tages to which he believed it justly entitled. The report which the Committee 
had adopted ought to be the foundation of all future legislation—But it must 
be manilest vo all who considered the magnitude of the interests at stake, and 
how many those interests were, that it would be impossible at once to effect all 
the changes therein recommended, and which in point of justice it might bede$ 
sirable to effect. It was admitted that if any change took place, it should be 
a change favourable to the interests of the producer and trader in India ; and in 
that view, he begged now to exp.ain, that after the fullest consideration of 
the state of the supply of rum from her Majesty’s East and West India domin- 
ions, ler Majesty’s Government were prepared 'o propose to Parliament to do 
that which, when the bill came to be introduced, it would be easy to prove 
was not only reconcilable with justice, but with the interests of our West In- 
dian colonies themselves, namely, the equalization of all duties on rum, whe- 
ther produced in her Majesty's dominions in the East Indies, or her Majesty's 
colonies in the West Indies; leaving of course tv the West Indies the advan- 
tages which they derive from their geographical position If the removal of 
those restrictions upon the commerce of India had not already been effected, 
it was not because there was any doubt as to the propriety and justice of the 
proceeding ; and he had no doubt that at the very earliest moment an exten- 
sion of Indian commerce would take place. Many of those inatters,tv which 
the Noble Lord had alluded, particularly cotton, were so connected with ques- 
tions of revenue, that it was impossible not to see that it would be necessary 
well to consider the subject before alterations were made. Not only was it ne- 
cessary to pause in forming any Opinion on the subject, but even when the 
Opinion was formed, it would be inexpedient, in regard to taxation and revenue, 
to state that opinion before the Government was prepared to act upon it. He 
certainly was not aware at present that it would be possible to extend that re- 
hef which was sought to the growers of cotton; but he considered the whole 
supject to he a most in,portant one, and one which ought always to be present 
to the minds both of the Government and Parliament. 

The conversatiun then dropped 

[In the House of Commons, on the following night Mr. Labouchere moved 











for and obtained a Committee o the whole house, to consider a question of 
the avove nature, his avowed object being that of equalizing the duties un Rum, 
the produce of our East and West Indian Possessions, as well as the duties on 
sugar, which had been already equalized. We shall endeavour to give the re- 
marks of speakers on the motion next week. ] 
UNION OF THE CANADAS. 
House of Commons, Feb. 2. 

Sir R. PEEL asked whether the Noble Lord was ready to lay before the 
House any further despatches from the Governor-General of the Canadas, be- 
yond those which were already before them? 

Lord J. RUSSEL‘, was not aware that any had arrived later than those on. 
the table ; but he could not at that moment answer decisively on that point. If 
there were any later, he had no objection to their production. 

Sir R. PEEL asked whether any and what day had been fixed for the union of 
the two provinces ! 

Lord J RUSSELL said, that it had been the intention of the Governor-Ge- 
neral to prociaimn the union towards the close of the month of January, or early 
in the present month; but, should that proclamation be made i a short time, it 
was intended to issue an ordinance of the Legislatuve Council to suspend the is- 
sue of the writs fora new election unul the proclamation should have taken 
place. 

Church of Scotland —The Earl of Haddington put some questions to Lord 


| Melbourne, on Thursday, Jan. 28, as to the intentions of Ministers regarding 


present divisions in the Church of Scotland— whether it was intended to adopt 
any measures to put an end to those divisions ; or whether, if the law were 
to remain as at present. it was determined to let it have full effect 1 

Lord MELBOURNE replied, that Ministers had no intentivn to bring for- 
ward any measure on the subjeet; and that, of course, the present law must 
be administered effectually. 

The supposed pardon of Frost was brought before the House on the 30th of 
January, by Lord Wharnclitfe ; who, after alluding to the statements that had 
appeared on the subject, inquired whether they were correct, and whether any 
indulgence had been shown to Frost and his associates in crime? 

‘The Marquis of Normanby replied, thet no special instructions had been sent 
out as to their treatment; and he supposed the usual code of regulations had 
been strictly adhered to. The employment of Frost as a clerk, it he had been 
s0 employed, was according to the usval custom of using the labour of c. nvicta 
in the manner it could be most serviceable, and not as a remission ot punish- 
mnt. The government were must anxivus to punish ina severe manner a 
crime which had occasioned a great loss of life ; and he wished it to be under- 
stood that he did not consider the offences of those men came under the de- 
rcription of political offences which might be treated with less rigour. The 
conversation then dropped, ad their lordships adjourned till Monday. 

Lord Cardigan’s Trial.—The Lord Chancellor, on Thursday, Jan. 28 
brought before tne notice of the House of Lords the charge against Lord Car- 
digan for shooting at Captan Tuckett. He had corresponded wijh Mr. Justice 
Bosanquet, who pre sided at the Central Criminal Court when Lord Cc 
pleaded his privileges as # Peer, 
to procec d upon 


, ardigan 
: so that correct information might be obtained 
Ihe Lord Chancellor moved that a Committee 


: consisting 
of all the Peers who had atrended during the present session, be appointed to 
inspect the journals of the House respecting the trials of Peers in criminal 
cases, and to report The motion was agreed to; and the Commiitee was 


ordered to meet on Monday 
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1841. 


She Albion. ° 


House of Lords, Feb. 1.—Lord Shaftsbury brought up the report of the com- | ny, on the 10th inst., in the Chapel Royal, St James’s. ‘The baptismal names 
mittee to whom it was referred to consider the proceedings in the case of the of the infant Princess were to be Victoria Adelaide Louisa; the first after her 


Earl of Cardigan 
ary, be fixed for the trial of his Lordship at the bar of the house, 
Judges be summoned to attend. The report was agreed to. 


TT 
EMIGRATION TO CANADA—DR. ROLPH. 


The substance was, that Tuesday, the 16th day of Febru- Majesty and the Duchess of Kent; the second, of the Queen Dowager; and 
and that all the | the latter, of the Queen of the Belgians 


The King of the Belgians, the Duke 


| of Sussex, the Queen Dowager, and the Duchess of Kent, were to be spon- 
sors. 


There have been several great floods in England, occasioned by an unusual 


The first meeting for the season of the North American Colonial Committee quantity of snow, which had fallen and sudden'y thawed, carrying away many 


was held on Jan. 30, at the rooms of the Colonial Society, St. James's 
Dr. Rolph attended to report 
He related what had been | 
done in the formation of an Emigration Soc'ety at Toronto, and of branch socie- 
ties in the several districts of Upper Canada, and the support which those 
societies had received from the Governor-General and other official person- 


Square ; the Earl of Mountecashel in the chair. 
rogress with regard to his proceedings in Canada. 


ages— 


“The prospectus of the Association,” said Dr. Rolph, ‘‘ widely disseminated | 
in this country, fully explains their views: their object is to impart correct In- 
formation to all, and to give, of the untenanted wastes placed in their hands for | 
that purpose, free gifts of land, on condition of actual occupation, settlement, 


and residence, coupled with the ability of maintenance until one crop can be 


raised. They neither invite nor undertake to provide for an indiscriminate emi- 
It is not to single men that they offer gratuitous locations ; neither 
indeed, would any other assistance be requisite, if blessed with health and 


gration. 


industry, thap that whick: they freely offer to ail, the benefit of the information 
they have acquired, where labour is in demand, and where judicious settlement 
can be made. | 
be first given: active agriculturists and artisans coming within this description 
and taking with them your recommendation,, or the hardy yeoman with small 
means, will have the first claims on its bounty. Nor, my Lord and gentlemen, 
have the Government been indifferent to this great object. I have no hesitation 
in affirming, that more aid and assistance was given by it last year to this hallow- 
ed cause, than in any previous year since Canada belonged to the British Crown. 
The Government cannot do all it wishes; a large portion of the public domain 
has passed from its hands, and to remedy that defect is one great object with 
the Association. But what Government can do, it will cheerfully do. The Go 
vernment possess not the means of supplying any funds by the sale of lands or 
otherwise, for the expense of conveving emigrants to Canada; and it is very 
anxious that it should be well and generally understood, that the most injurious 
consequences must inevitably arise both to the emigrants themselves, and to 


the province, from casting on the shores of Canada persons wholly destitute of 


the means either of transporting themselves to places where work can be pro- 
vided for them or of maintaining themselves as settlers. On the other hand, 
Government is equally anxious that the advantages which attend the emigration 
of the poorer classes, provided they can be supplied with sufficient means to 
reach those parts of the province where their labour is in demand, or where they 
are able to support themselves as settlers during the first few months of their 
residence in the colony, and more especially the great opening which is afforded 
to persons acyuainted with agricultural pursuits, having small means of acquiring 

roperty and bettering their conditions—these advantages they wish should be 
ate ay The Government will afford every facility, and give all the assistance 
in its power to emigration conducted on such principles. Both the Government 
and the Association will take effectual means by which information can be ob- 
tained with regard to the places where labour is in demaud and can be at once 
procured; and this information will await the arrival of emigrants at Quebec 
Arrangements will also be made to secure to the emigrant transpert to such pla- 
ces at as cheapa rate as pussible. Small grants uf land also, coupled with con- 
ditions for its occupation and clearance, will be provided in cases where the emi- 
ame commands sufficient means to support himself until it can be rendered pro- 

uctive; and the Governor-General purposes recommending to the Legislature 
such public works as will give ready employment «nd good wages to labourers 
From the confidence reposed in Lord Sydenham, the desire to promote those 
plans which lie considers essential to the welfare of the country, I feel no doubt 
of aready concurrence in the Legislature; and 1 think, my Lord, our object 
should now be directed to obtain from the great proprietors in the United King- 
dom the nuinbers they wish to send, the extent to which they can contribute ; to 


see that the passa e of emigrants shall be rendered more secure, and less expo- | 


sed to hardship and suffering froin the neglect or ignorance of the parties em- 
ployed than hereto'vre.” 

On the motion of Mr. W.S. O'Brien, seconded by Sir Duncan Macdougall, 
the Committee passed a resolution expressing continued confidence in Dr.Rolph's 
“* ability, perseverance, and integrity.” 

Sir D. Macdougall asked Dr. Rolph, whether he was aware that the Home 
Government bad declined sanctioning the grants made by the Government in 


Canada of fifiy acres in the Huron district to actual settlers, and had resolved 
to restrict the grant to five? 


But to men with families will the assistance of this Association 


| houses, mills, and destroying much property, attended with loss of life. 

Lord John Russell has accepted an invitation to dine with the New Zealand 
Company, in the City, on Saturday the 13th of February, on the occasion of a 
royal charter being conferred on the Company. 

The journals from all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, notice the un- 
| usual severity of the winter and its lamentable effects upon the poor, who are 
in a state of extreme suffering. 


Admiral Stopford has accepted the office of Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 


It is ramoured that amongst the honours to be dispensed by her majesty, on 
the christening, Lord Melbourne will be created a Marquis, and Lord Palmers- 
ton made Earl, 

France.—The report of M. Thiers on the fortifications of Paris occupies a 
great space in the French journals, but it does not appear to have produced 
| much effect upon the people, who regard the subject with little interest. ; 

The whole subject of the war expenditure was, at the last dates, occupying 
the attention of the French Chambers : ‘ 

The French Funds declined in consequence of the unfavourable impression 


produced by the speech of the Queen of Englaud, in which there was no allu- 
sion to France. 


Portugal —Notwithstanding all the efforts of the revolutionary opposition, 
the act to give effect to the convention for the navigation of the Douro, and 
thereby end the quarrel with Spain, passed the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 15th instant, and on the 17\h wes sent up to the Senate. 

Russia. —A letter from Moscow states, that the British expedition against 
China had given a very unfavourable turn to the trade between China and Rus- 
sia. The quantity of tea sent to Moscow diminished from 100,000 chests, the 
amount of last year, to 40,000, as the Chinese can now only send their goods 
by land. The export of Russian goods to China, chiefly cloth, had also greatly 


diminished 
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The British Steam ship Britannia whicharrived at Boston on Monday brought 

us intelligence from London of twenty-seven days later date, and though con- 
| taining much of interest in relation to the internal concerns of the Mother 
Country, possesses no salient points in regard to her foreign policy ; which is 
indeed unchanged in all its aspects, 

Her Majesty's Speech on opening Parliament will be found in another co- 
lumn. The addresses in reply passed unanimously in both Houses, not, how- 
ever without eliciting opinions from our leading statesmen on the great public 
| questions of the day ; first and foremost in which, was the state in which stood 
| the relations of the country with France. The omission of all allusion to that 
| power, struck forcibly on the\ear and called forth the general expression of a 
| desire that peace with her might be preserved. The Whig ministers them- 
| selves, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Brougham, and Mr. 


} 
Grote—thus the representatives of every party, or shade of party,—concurred 
in the wish. 


~ = —— ———— —__—— —_————_ 








It sppears to us, that however rational the wish, however laudable the 
| motives of those who expressed it, that it would scarcely have been consistent 
| with the position England deservedly holds in the scale of nations, or with the 
consciousness she possesses of the rectitude of her public policy, to have done 

more than preserve a guarded silence in regard to France, ata moment when her 
military array is so formidable, when her Tribunes resound with hostile feelings 
| towards England, and her press is warlike and revolutionary. The dignified 


Dr. Rolph said he was unaware of any difficulty of the sort. All that he | course of the Government under these circumstances, we regard with pride and | 
knew was, that many had gone to settle on those lands on the faith of that | gratification, whilst we admit it was perfectly proper, that the sentiments of the 


pledge ; and that he did not believe it would be violsted. people of England in regard to that country,—which are those of the friends of 
Mr. Chisholm then moved a resolution, that inquiry should be made on the | 


subject ; which was seconded by Mr. G. Fyler, and carried. 


THE HEREDITARY INVESTURE OF EGYPT GRANTED TO ME- 
HEMET ALL. 

The Moniteur publishes the following :— 

“ We have received this evening, by means of the Austrian Embassy, intelli- 
gence of importance from the East. , 

“**Ou the 12th of January one of the officers of the Sultan left Constantino- 
ple for Alexandria, the bearer of a firman, by which His Highness officially ac- 
cords to Mehemet Ali the hereditary possession of Egypt. 

P ““*On the 14th of the same month Mehemet Ali restored the 
eet.’”” 


Upon this important intelligence the Moniteur comments in these terms : 


Turkish 


“The simple mention of the dates is sufficient to show that this act of the Pa- | 


cha has been entirely spontaneous on his part, since he was then ignorant of the 
definitive intentions of the Sultan with regard to him. 


“On the other side, the despatch of the firman by the Sultan preceding by two | 


days the restoration of the fleet, proves that at Constantinople they acted with 
sincerity and good faith. 7 

“Tt is the character of the two events we announce which gives them above 
all importance. We can conclude from them, that all the difficulties which dis- 
turb the peace of the East are definitely settled, and as the peace of the whole 
of Europe was connected with the solution of these difficulties, the news which 
has arrived will be received everywhere with the greatest interest.” 

The Measager bas the following :— 

“The Sultan has granted Mehemet Ali the hereditary investiture of the pa- 
shalic of Egypt 

On the 12th of January the Ottoman steamer Tairi-Bahri left Constantino- 
ple, bringing to Massloum-Bey, the Envoy of the Sultan'at Alexandria, supple- 
mentary instructions, together with a hattischeriff, dated the same day, confer- 
ring on the Pacha the hereditary possession of Egypt. This vessel probably 
reached Alexandria on the 17th of January.” 





Yesterday, Mr. Smythe, the Tory candidate, was returned for Canterbury, 
by a majority of 163 over the Whig candidate ; the numbers being, for Mr. 
Smythe, 782; for Mr. Wilson, 619. 

Yesterday also, the Tory candidate for Walsall, Mr. Gladstone, was return- 
ed by a majority of 38 over the Anti-Corn-law candidate, Mr. Smith. The 
numbers were, for Mr. Gladstone, 365; for Mr. Smith 327, 


| order and constitutional government throughout the world—should have re- 
ronia such an unequivocal exposition. The London. Times thus describes the 
| present position of the French cabinet, and of the hostile attitude France has as- 
sumed. 


‘** The pressure from without upon M. Guizot is very formidable, and may be 
| measured by the width of his actual deviation from the laws of his own declared 
| and spontaneous policy. He has announced himself as the Minister of present 
| peace, and as the advocate of peace ‘‘over the world, and for ever.” Yet, 
| look at his measures, and what are they? A preparation of military armaments 

more extensive, and of themselves, considered apart from the hand which wields 
| them, more threatening to the peace of Europe than those which M. Thiers 
| himself designated by the name of an “armed peace.” 

** Marshal Soult proclaims the army as now on foot to exceed by many bayonets 
the amount to which M. Thiers demanded it should be raised. M. Thiers 
_ had in prospect half a million of soldiers—M. Guizot has actually, standing 

under arms, 520,000 men! And these, it would seem, are to be still aug- 
| mented ; the annual recruitment being fixed at 80,000 men, the present supply 
| being no more than 40,000. 

‘The French marine receives an equally formidable increase. The Minister 
| of Marine declares that he will have 45,000 seamen, &c., afloat, anda reserve 
| of 20,000, in the course of a very few months.” 

Though not adverted toin Her Majesty's Speech, the state of the Canadas 
was spoken of by Lord Brabazon in moving the Address. He said, that it was 
most gratifying to observe the temper with which the Canadians had received 
the measure for the Union of the Provinces, that many who were hostile to it, 
during its progress, were now doing all in their power to smooth difficulties, and 
give it a fair trial, and that he felt quite assured, that at no distaat period, Cana- 
da would become a great and powerful nation. 

An important declaration was drawn from Lord John Russell by some re- 
marks of Mr. Grote, on the domestic policy of the present Ministers, so impor- 
tant in our eyes, that we make space for it. 

“The honourable Member for London is completely mistaken in saying. that 
we are in every sense enemies to improvement. I assert that a continual pro- 
| gress in improvement with regard to all our institutions—with regard to our 
| commercial affairs—with regard to our judicial tribunals—with regard to all 
| matters of domestic concern—is the great principle by which we wish to abide : 








The Marnoch Case.—This famous case is at last settled. Mr. Edwards was | but, whilst [ will not mistake abuses for institutions, and give to the former the 


ordained and inducted on Thursday, amidst considerable symptoms of popu- 
lar discontent, but no serious acts of violence. —Scotsman. 


“It was reported,” says the Courrier Francais, ‘‘in the diplomatic salons | 
of Paris, on Saturday evening, Jan. 30, that Lord Granville had been recalled 


by his Government, and replaced by Lord Clarendon in the post of @mbassa- 
dor of Great Britain in France.” 


The Malta Times asserts that Commodore Napier is about to be appointed 


to the chief command at Lisbon. 


The Queen has appointed Mr. W. Martin to be Chief Justice of New Zea 
land ; Mr. Swainson to be Attorney-General in that colony ; and Mr. Spain t« 
be Commissioner for the investigation of titles to land. 


The Kirkcaldy election terminated on Tuesday in the return of Colonel Fer 


1e. 
wiv 


; for Dr. Bowring, 133; being a majority of 83 against the Doctor. 


guson. The numbers at the close of the poll were—for Colonel Ferguson, | changes of this nature—with resistance to improvement. 


His | 


defence which I should give to the latter, so, on the other hand, I will not mis- 
take institutions for abuses, and attack them as if they were nothing more than 
vices in our political system. I wish to maintain the institutions of this country ; 
and I wish not to undertake any reform—improvement though it be called— 
which is incompatible with those institutions. I wish to maintain an establish- 
ed Church ; I wish to see an hereditary House of Peers; I wish to maintain an 
hereditary Monarchy. If there be any plans proposed which I think hostile to 
| those institutions, they shall have my decided opposition. I do not wish in the 
| least to disguise my views. If there be any plans proposed which, as I think, 
| would tend to a Republic—to overturn the Church, or to the destruction of the 
) | hereditary Peerage—lI shall, as I have always done, state my sentiments to the 

ouse and explain the grounds of my opposition. But it is not just to con- 
.| found the resistance to innovations of this kind—resistance to dangerous 
I think that, in the 
present state of this country, the safest improvements will be those which can 





friends allege that the estimates given in by his committee the night before | be gradually carried without offering disturbance to our political system. More 
the nomination showed a majority of 12 in Dr. Bowring’s favour; and that | rapid attempts, whilst they might themselves become the cause of disturbance, 


the uncertainty of these estimates was partly the consequence of the burghs | 


never having been contested since the Reform Act. 


| would, I think, have the effect of postponing, if not of destroying altogether, the 
| Very improvements sought to be obtained.” 


Sir Colin Campbell, Governor of Ceylon, attended by Mr. F. Villiers, his | Lord Stanley has brought forward again his bill for the Registration of Irish 
Aide-de-camp, and accompanied by Captain Campbell and Miss Campbell, | Voters,and leave was given him to introduce it by a large majority, the ministers 
left London on Saturday last with a numerous suite for Southampton ; where | 


the party were to embark on board the Oriental steamer 


‘ Alexandria or 
their way to Ceylon 


9 for 
The Duke of Richmond has been elected President of the Highland an 
Agricultural Society of Scotland; and the Duke of Roxburgh, Earl of Errol! 
and Earl of Haddington, Vice-Presidents. Viscouvt Kenmure, Lord F. Fitz 
clarence, and Sir H. Dalrymple, are among the new members enrolled. 


’ | voting with him, though they have a somewhat kindred measure of their own 


| coming from the hands of Lord Morpeth. Lord John Russell has again declar- 


| ed himself decidedly opposed to the Repeal agitation. 
_| The Conservative party have gained another triumph in the election of Con 
. | servative members from Canterbury and Walsall. That office is now within the 


| reach of the Conservative party, if they desire to grasp it, is almost evident, 


The christen ng of the Royal Princess was tu take place, with great ceremo- | but the policy of the Whig Cabinet has been so largely based of late on Con- 











servative principles, that it seems to us not improbable the Government of the 
country will be left in their hands for the present. : 

We rejoice toannounce that Dr. Rolph has reached London, and is pro- 
secuting the good work of promoting an extensive emigration to Canada. 
He was present at a meeting of the North American Colonial Committee, on 
the 30th of Jan., at which Lord Mountcashel! presided. The Dr. addressed the 
meeting in his usual happy and effective manner. An abridged account of the 
proceedings will be found in another column. 

The Syrian question is definitively settled. 

We have no further accounts from China, another overland mail not having ar- 
rived in England. — 

CANADA. 

We learn from the Montreal papers that the following are the executive offi- 
cers selected by the Governor General for the administration of the Government 
of Canada. 

Construction of the Executive Council: —The Honorable Robert Baldwin 
Sullivan and John Henry Dunn, of Toronto, Dominick Daly, of Quebec, Samu- 
el Bealey Harrison, of Toronto, Charles Richard Ogden, of Montreal, William 
Henry Draper and Robert Baldwin, of Toronto, and Charles Dewy Day, of 
Montreal. 

Two of the members, the Hon. Dominick Daly and Samuel B. Harrison, 
are appointed secretaries of the united province ; the former to conduct all 
correspondence for that part of the province which was lower Canada, and the 
latter to conduct that for the portion which was Upper Canada. 

Writs for calling a provincial Parliament are issued, returnable on the 8th of 
April—the session to be held at Kingston, which, therefore, is to be the seat 
of government. It is understood, however, that the Parliament will not meet 
for the despatch of business until some time in May 

Sir George Arthur has been appointed by the Governor General to adminis- 


ter the duties of deputy governor of the upper province for the present. 





A very proper and sensible letter has been written from Kingston, U. C., by 
the brother of Mr. McLeod, who is now incarcerated at Lockport in this State, 
to the editors of the Journal of Commerce in this city, in which he states that 
Mr. McLeod was not present at the burning of the Caroline. That he saw her 
captors land, and that Mr. McLeod was not among them ; that during the night 
of the capture he was at Stamford, a village four miles from Chippewa, and that 
the whole affair was unknown to him till the following morning. He adds that 
his brother asks for no undue sympathy, that he has claimed the interference, 


and protection of his government, and that come what may, he dreads not 
the issue. 





THE EUROPEAN. 

We entertained strong hopes of receiving the first number of this publication 
by the steamer recently arrived, but it wili be seen by the subjoined communica- 
tion of our agent in Liverpool, that unexpected difficulties have arisen which 
have caused some delay. The delay, however, it will be further seen, is only 
temporary, as Mr. Cunard’s Steamer of the 4th of March, will bring the expect- 
ed publication. It is possible,indeed, that we may receive one thousand copies by 
the President,and we have already subscribers for that number. The following 
is the letter alluded to :-— 

Liverpool, Feb. 4, 1841. 

Dear Sir,—Since I last had the pleasure of addressing you, I have found 
many obstacles to carrying into effect the arrangement therein mentioned, so 
much so, indeed, as to oblige me to alter all I had previously done. Although 
Thad obtained as I supposed every satisfactory information respecting the 
stamping of the paper, yet before putting it into execution, a friend on again 
reading the Act of Parliament had some doubts on one clause, and thought it 
best to have an opinion taken on it ; the case was accordingly drawn up by a 
solicitor here, and transmitted to Londoa to Mr. Wightman, an eminent coun- 
sel there; he returned an opinion showing so very clearly the necessity of its 
being stamped,as to leave us no alternative but to do so ; therefore, that is one 
point settled. I found also there might at sometime arise a difficulty in 
forwarding, should te parcels by any accident be opened on this side pre- 
vious to the vessels sailing,and as certainty was an all impor ant thing to be ob- 
tained, it was thought best to go direct to the Post Office authorities and en- 
deavour to obtain leave,or in case of their refusal (as eventually happened) to 
apply to the Treasury for an order to that effect, and to obtain which, a letter 
was addressed to Lord Sandon, the member ior Liverpool, who immediately 
had an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer who entered so favora- 
bly into the subject that there is iittle doubt of its being obtained. 

These circumstances will, I trust, be considered as a satisfactory reason for 
the delay inthe appearance of the first number, which I had fully expected to 


forward by this vessel, but which I have been obliged to delay until the sailing 
of the next. 


The most unpleasant part of this letter is, the information that the stamp of- 
fice have insisted on our using stamped paper, which will be attended with the 
cost of one penny sterling per sheet, nearly equivalent to one dollar per annum 
for each paper. This additional expense was entirely unexpected, for we had, 
previously to our announcement of the paper and its terms, caused the most di- 
ligent enquiries to be made in England upon this very point ; all of which re- 
sulted in the most positive assurances that no duty would be charged upon a pa- 
per printed expressly for exportation. The stamp office, however, “ willed it” 
otherwise, and we have noalternative but to comply with the demand. 

We announced that the paper would be charged to those who are, or may be- 
come subscribers to the Albion, at the low price of $2 per annum, and to non- 
subscribers at $4 perannum ; we propose that the latter charge shall remain as 
it is, but in the former case, as the piper and printing, without the stamp, will 
actually exceed two dollars per annum in Liverpool, for any moderate edition, 
we shall be compelled to ask of our subscribers the additional and unexpected 
cost of the stasp, which will make the price of the European to them $3 in- 
stead of $2. We regret this circumstance greatly, but the fault is not with us 
—for we made our calculation upon what we supposed to be accurate data. An 
unlooked for contingency has arisen, bringing with it a specific and unexpected 
expense, we must therefore rely upon our subscribers to meet it, assuring them 
that an English newspaper, even at $3 per annum, would be far less expensive 
than any that has ever yet been introduced in this country. 

Those persons who have already subscribed for the European under the im- 
pression that it would be charged at $2 are, of course, at liberty to withdraw 
their names if they think proper, and those who have paid the $2 in advance, 
may have the money returned or credit given them to that ainount for the Al- 
bion subscription, at their option. 

It will be observed that these remarks apply to Albion subscribers only ; to 
non-subscribers of the Albion, as we have above said, The European will be 
charged at $4 per annum as at first announced. 





OUR PLATES. 
The artist who is engaged to engrave the Duxe of WettineoTon, has an- 


nounced to us that the plate will be completed on Thursday next. We shall im- 


mediately put it to press and distribute the impressions as fast as they can be 


wrought off, which will be at the rate of one hundred per diem. The size and 
delicate workmanship of the plate,will not admit of greater rapidity without in- 
juring the value of the work. 

The Plate of Winnsor Caste, Mr. Dick engages to deliver on the Ist of 
July. 

The Plate of Wasuinerton will follow with all possible despatch. The whole 


of these engravings will be far superior to any we have yet issued. 





New Works.—We are indebted to Messrs. Harper & Brothers for Mr. Bul- 
wer's last novel of Night and Morning. We shall probably make a few ex- 
tracts from this work next week. 

Measrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have favoured us with a copy ef 
“* Sketches of conspicuous living characte It embraces Thiers, 
Chateaubriand,Guizot, Lamartine, Soult, &c. ; some of which we shall transfer 
toour columns. The whole is translated by R. M. Walsh, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
It is aneat volume of upwards of three hundred pages, embellisned with the 
portrait of M. Thiers, the lineaments and expression of which abundantly indi- 
cate the activity und versatility, yet lack of judgment of that conspicuous per- 
son, and is therefore in all probability a goed likeness. 


rsof France.” 
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MANCHESTER MADRIGAL SOCIETY, 


Tt may not be cng known, that, during the year which has just closed, 
a number of gentlemen, Tosees of the old Dae part singing, and stimulated 
by the admirable courses of lectures on this kindred branches of vocal music, 
delivered here by Mr. Edward Taylor, Gresham, professor of music, formed 
themselves into a society,which,we believe, now numbers about 80 members, un- 
der the above title. The society meets on alternate Saturdays ; coffee is serv- 
ed at six o'clock ; and business begins at seven. The society availed them- 
selves of Professor E. Taylor's present visit to this town, to invite him to be 
their guest, on Saturday evening last ; and the rule, restricting the introduction 
of strangers, was on this occasion relaxed, in honour of their visitor. There 
was a large attendance of the members, and a number of strangers, both ladies 
and gentlemen, who appeared highly to enjoy the harmonious meeting. After 
tea, cotiee, &c. had been served, the members seated themselves at the outside 
of tables placed round the room, so as to leave am open space (for the converg- 
ing harmony, we suppose) in the centre. | 

rofessor Taylor, in announcing the first madrigal, “ All creatures now are 

merry-minded” (5 voices), John Benuet (dated A D. 1598), said, it was extract- 
ed from a work of great celebrity, published in 1601, edited by Morley 7a work 
to which no less than 20 composers contributed. All the madrigals in this 
work were written in honour of Queen Elizabeth ; and all ended with the same 
words, * Long live fair Oriana,” the name given to the queen. The work, 
which was entitled “lhe Triumph of Oriana,” was written on the plan of au 
Italian one, published in honour of a princess celebrated under the name of 
Dori, the last words of each madrigal in which were, ‘ Viva la bella Dori.” 
The madrigal was then sung by some 70 or 80. voices, including amongst the 
trebles, Miss Leach, Miss Graham, Mrs. Birch, Mrs. Andrews ; amongst the al- 
tos, Messrs. Barlow, Standage, Heelis, &c.; amongst the tenors, Messrs. Wal- 
ton, Cooper, and others ; and, amongst the basses, Mr. Sheldrick and other pro- 
fessional singers ; besides many practised gentlemen amateurs. The effect was 
very striking and pleasing. 

e next madrigal, “* When all alone, my bonny love’ (date 1580,) Mr. 
Taylor said, was composed by Geronimo Converso; and, like many other of 
the Italian madrigals of that period, it was only known to us by the translation 
given by aMr. Young, who imported many of these madrigals into England 
soon after they appeared in Italy, and to all of them furnished a translation, 
some of which were incomparably the most unintelligible things he had ever 
read. He had never seen the original Jtalian copy of this madrigal, and we 
only knew it from the copy imported. The date of the madrigal was 1580, and 
the English edition appeared in 1584. The madriga! was then sung. The next 
piece was a full anthem, ‘I will arise, and go to my father’ (four voices,) com- 
posed by the Rev. Robt. Creygton, D. D. in 1680. Professor ‘Taylor said, that 
this was the only composition of this author (who was Dean of Wells) that ex- 
isted in print. At Wells Cathedral, they hada service of Dr. Creygton's 
which was also a composition of great beauty; and he (Mr. Taylor) could only 
express his wish, that there were more divines, or, indeed, any divines now hi- 
ving, willing and able to produce such compositions ; for, if there were, ourca- 
thedral music would be in a rather better state than itis. But Dr. Creygton, 
and Dr. Aldritch were rather rare exceptions. ‘The anthem was very well sung. 
To it followed Wilbye’s madrigal, ** Flora gave me fairest flowers’’ (five voices,) 
1598.—Mr. Taylor observed, that it was said of I.uca Marenzio, that he was 
“the sweetest swan (or songster) of Italy,’ and the same might be truly said 
of John Wilbye with reference to England ; for, if there was one writer beyond 
all his contemporaries, great as most of them were, it was Wilbye. The socie- 
ty would have the.opportunity of becoming more intimately acquainted with 
bis works; for the first set of them was now in the engraver’s hands,—not much 
to the credit of England,—for the first time since they were originally printed, 
in 1598» They would shortly be published, a complete set of them, in score. 
The madrigal was sung, and with capital effect. Indeed, it is now no stran 

r here.—The next madrigal,‘* Cynthia, thy song enchanting” (five voices,) by 
iovanni Croce, 1560 (Mr. Taylor stated,) had gone through the same process 
of transla ion as that of Ccnverso. Croce was one of the greatest writers of 
the ancient schvols ; and he (Mr. Taylor) did r.0t know one of his compositions 
more beautiful than this madrigal There was in it a singular effect, which 
must have struck the members in singing it,—the transition of the chord of 
D to that of © on the word “buried,” and the effect was much increased 
by all the voices dropping down at once to a murmur. The madri- 
gal was sung, with a nice attention to this and other touches of light and 
shade, and the effect in the passage about ‘* Bodies buried in perpetual slum- 
ber,” was very striking ; indeed, Mr. Taylor said that it had but seldom fallen to 
his lot to hear this madrigal sung so well. Of the next, a six-voice madrigal, 
** Quando dal terzo"’ (1594) Mr. Taylor spuke as a work of the venerable and il- 
lustrious father of the Roman sclioo! of music, Palestrina; and it was a madri- 
gal which would require close attention, as it contained some transitions quite 
unexpected by modern ears. It was one of the collection in praise of ** la bella 
Dori.” To this fine madrigal succeeded an anthem, which Mr. Taylor said 
was of much later date (1750) than any of the compositions they had heard 
that evening ; it was the work ef Charles Philip Emanuel Bach, commencing, 
“O come let us worship.”’ It is a very fine composition, and was delightfully 
sung. Next was sung Wilbye’s madrigal (1609,) “* Sweet honey-sucking 
bees ;” followed by ‘“* My mistress is as fair as fine,” by Bennet (1614,) which 
Mr. Taylor said was not strictly a madrigal, but properly a four part song ; par- 
taking rather more of the character of a harmonised air, though these were not 
common in the time of Elizabeth. Bennet usually bestowed more pains on 
the construction of the parts than his contemporaries; proving that he was by 
no means insensible to the charms of melody as well as of harmony. If this 
were sung as a solo, playing the four parts on the piano forte, it would be found 
a very pleasing song. After this had been sung, came the five voice piece of 
Giovanni Ferretti (1580,) ** Sigh not, fond shepherd,” which Professor Taylor 
observed was not a madrigal, but called amongst the Italians a vil/anella; the 
technical difference between which and a madrigal was that the villanella was 
always repeated, the madrigal never. This sort of composition, which was 
lighter than the madrigal, originated at Naples; at least some of the earliest 
specimens extant were composed there, and these pieces were sometimes called 
“* Canzom Neapolitana,” being sung by the nobles taking their pleasure in 
their gondolas, as they glided over the beautiful laguna of their fair city ; these 
compositions being short and lively, and such as might be sung without 
accompaniment. Mr. Shore here i troduced an anthem, not included in 
the evening's scheme, and comnmmencing, ‘* Hosanna to the Son of David ;” 
which he wished the members to sing, stating, at the same time, that by far the 
largest number of them had never sung it, or even seen the music before. Pro- 
fessor Taylor said that this celebrated composition of Orlando Gibbons had been 
the envy and admiration of all past writers for two hundred years. It was very 
elaborate, and of some difficulty. After its performance, which was ia excellent 
style, Mr Taylor said he must congratulate the society on the manner in which 
the members had gone through the anthem, because it really was, as they had 
heard, a composition of great difficulty. Another madrigal of Bennet’s (1599,) 
“ Thyrsis, sleepest thou?” had some sweet, pleasing passages. The next ma- 
driga| sung wes by Constantio Festa (1541), “ Down in a flowery vale ;” and 
Mr. Taylor observed that three centuries had rolled away since this fine madri 
gal was first sung. It was given most sweetly, and we thought it one of the 
brightest gems of the evening —Mr. Taylor then said he must not come to the 
last piece, without expressing his very great delight at the performance he had 
witnessed and partaken of ; for there all both gave and received pleasure ; none 
were idle; there were no drones in the madrigalian hive. His surprise was 
equal to his gratification ; because he should hardly have supposed it possible, on 
80 short an acquaintance with the music, that they could at once discern the true 
style of this music, and arrive at such a degree of perfection in its performance 
He hoped the society would go on and prosper; and, as the members advanced, 
they would find new beauties commending themselves to their notice. They 
need not fear exhausting this class of invsic; the field was a very wide one ; 
and, although the society's present collection was simall, it was capeble of al- 
most infiite extension ; for the madrigals in existence could not be numbered 
by hundreds, scarcely by thousands; and, therefore, they need be under no ap- 
prehension on that head.—( Applause )—The evening's performances terminated 
with the madrigal called ‘“‘ The waits,”’ written by Jeremiah Saville, in 1667,— 
the burden of which is “fal lalla.” It is a mirth-inspiring piece, and fitly closed 
the gratifications of an agreeable and truly harmonious evening ; the company 
departing immediately afterwards, about ten o'clock. : 
parting y ’ 
a 
ORIGINAL NOTES FROM THE BIKMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL FOR 1840. 
BY T. HOOD. 

Sept. 23.—Birmingham Musica! Festival.—Ordered a cab ; made for Euston- 
square station ; landed awkwardly ; got into port ; ran against a man; trod on 
his toe; gave my own portmanteau to the porter. Paid my fare; had the sa- 
tisfaction of hearing the clerk say, ‘* That's the ticket!’ Was told | muat be 
sure to show it when called upon; said ** Very well ;” always did like to have 
something to show for my money. Travelled briskly ; steam engine a giant 
apparatus—a sort of Colossus of Roads, found they'd got me mto a line; 








fhe Albion. 


ray of singers ; Miss Birch stuck to her perch; Miss Hawes obeyed the laws; 
Dorus Gras—made no faux pas ; Braham’s throat gave tenor note; Phillips 
shone in barritone ; big Lablache gave him sans tache ; Cramer led with cap on 
head ; Loder and Cooke played by book ; ag ec and Lindley worked very 
well-o on deep contra basso and violoncello; bassoon of Beauman bothered no 
man ; horn of Platt camein pat ; Harper's trumpet obligato, capitally took its 
a: Cook played show-boy with his haut-boy: and, to end with a blunder, 

hipp’s drum had, its leather under, half a ton of smothered thunder. Heard 
’em play ; remembered the railroad, and couldn’t help thinking that I'd got off 
the fine into the chords. 

Tuesday —Festival began. Shop full; acrammer for Cramer. You've heard 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, they’re nothing to the Birmingham thousands. The 
seats were all uniform, but no uniform for the s/uff officers, only mbbons in their 
button-holes ; beaux with bows. Singers came on, and performances went off 
admirably. 

Wednesday.—Town crowded ; weather wet, but the people pouring in faster 
than the rain; music hall made fine shelter; full again; Mendelsohn’s hymn of 
praise produced lots of praise of him people delighted ; performances stupen- 
dous ; singers tired ; Phillips almost knocked up; went out to refresh himself; 
strolled too far, and was quite knocked duwn ; robbed of his purse by three bru- 
tal button-makers ; he treated them to some sovereigns ; they treated him to an 
extra allowance of punch; he was bruised considerably, but his watch and his 
barritone escaped without injury ; heard a fallow chandler say, that Phillips and 
Mendelsohn were the heroes of the day, but that Mendelsohn had the glory of 
the composition and Phillips of the whacks ! 

Thursday—influx of nobility—nobs and bobs—Sir Robert Peel among the 
latter. 

Friday —Festival over ; grand fancy ball at night. 

Drinking, dancing, all revel, no rest ; proggery, toggery, all of the best ; 
whisking, frisking, whirling about till daylight comes, driving the candle-light 
out ; thentired, not fired, their pillows, they clinch, and the festival's come to 
its very last pinch. 





Vavieties. ‘ 


“Tt is more blessed to give than receive,” as the schoolboy said when the 
schoolmaster whipped him. 

John, Duke of Montague, made two codicils to his will, one in favour of his 
servants, and the other of his dogs, cats, &c. Whilst writing the latter, one of 
his cats jumped on his knee; ** What!” says he, ‘*have you a mind to be a 
witness, 100? You can’t for you are a party concerned.” 


An Irishmen, by way of illustrating the horrors of solitary confinement, stat- 
ed, that out of one hundred persons sentenced to endure this punishment for life 
in an American prison, only fifteen survived it. 


A servant girl in Edinburgh, who spoke the Scotch so broadly as at times 
hardly to be comprehended even by her mistress, on being asked how she con- 
trived to make herself understood when in service in England, where she had 
previously been, replied, ‘*O, it’s quite easy ; ye've nothing to do but to leave 
out a’ the R’s, and gie the words a bit chow in the middle.” 

If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard let your lawer manage it, 
rather than yourself. No man sweeps his own chimney but employs a chimney 
sweeper, who has no objection to dirty work, because 1t is his trade. 


A respected civic functionary, whose residence is not a hundred miles 
from Oswestry, was communicating to a friend at the Oak Inn, Welshpool, 
the other day, that there was a rumor of a war with France; when a gen- 
tleman, who accidentally heard the remark, inquired ‘upon what ground *” 
To which his worship replied, ‘‘he really did not know, but hoped not on Bri- 
tish ground !” 

Dr. Radcliffe being called upon to visit a sick man, asked him, as he enter- 
ed the room, how he did. ‘Oh, doctor,” replied the man, in a plaintive tone, 
* Iam dead!” The doctor immediately left the room, and reported in the 
neighbourhood that the man was dead. The report was at first believed and 
circulated ; but as soon as the mistake was discovered, the doctor was asked 
why he had propagated afalsehood| He replied,‘*] did it on the best authority ; 
for I had it from the man’s own mouth.” 

Taylor, in his Records, relates the following anecdote of Mounsey :—‘* The 
doctor told me that he was once in company with another physician and an 
eminent farrier. The physician stated that, among the difficult.es of his pro- 
fession, was that of discovering the maladies of children, becauee they could 
not explain the symptoms of theirdisorder. ‘* Well,’ said the farrier, * your dif- 
ficulties are not greater than mine; for my patients, the horses, are equally 
unable to explain their complaints. ‘ Ah !’ rejoined the physician, ‘my bro- 
ther doctor must conquer me, as he has brought his cavalry against my in- 
fantry.’”’ 

Dr. Mounsey, by way of ridiculing family pride, used to confess, that the 
first of his ancestors, of any note, was a baker and dealer in hops, a trade which 
enabled him, with some difficulty, to support his family. To procure a present 
sum, this ancestor had robbed his feather beds of their contents, end supplied 
their deficiency with unsuleable hops. Ina few years, a severe blight uni- 
versally prevailing, hops became more scarce, and of course enormously dear ; 
the hoarded treasure was ripped out, and a good sum procured for hops which, 
ina plentiful season, were of no value ; ** and thus,” the Doctor used to add, 
“our family hopped from obscurity. 


A gentleman was, the other day, looking attentively at seme amusing carica- 
tures, in the window of a print-shop, when, on asudden, he felt some one at his 
pocket. As there was only one person standing near him, he instantly turned 
round upon him, and looking him full in the face, said, “* Your hand, Sir, was in 
my pocket.” ‘ Was it, Sir !” the other very calmly replied; ‘1 really beg 
your pardon, if it was; but the weather is so very cold, one ts glad to put one's 
hands anywhere.” 

The Christmas pantomime at the Adelphi theatre, London, includes a present 
for John Bull, consisting of a bale of “annuals” frem 1840 to 1845, which, 
when opened discloses five little princes and princesses ; and, at another portion 
of the piece, where, by some means or other, a female infant is on the tapis, the 
scene changes to the post-office, with ‘‘a male due in 1841.” This joke con- 
vulsed the house with laughter. 








R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 26] Broadway, entrance in War- 
-_ st., confines his practuwe to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 

Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 

rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 

Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients auring his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawinugs,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf 





R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHAKP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this mvaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free fiom every thing in the most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface. although possessing such ext:aordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz. 

No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore thruat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 


- . 


0.2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. : 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamtc ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 

No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre- 
aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 

J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 
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NOTICE—BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

OSTMASTERS in the United States who may or may not receive a circular appris- 

ing them how letters may be sent by the Steam Ships of this Company to Europe, 

are informed they can do so by collecting both the United States inland postage and 

the ship’s charges 

The letters should then be made up in a separate bundle with two bills, one as 

usual for the inland postage, and another showing the amount of ship’s postage, mark- 

ed “ Steamer Freight Bill.” wrapping the money for the ship’s postage securely in the 


same bundle with the letiers and * Freight Bill,” and sealing and directing the bundle 
to the * Post Office, New York, for steamer.” 





couldn't help it; obliged to go; been a long while going. Arrived at last ; put 
up at the Hen and Chickens ; thought, from the sign of the house,charges might 
be fowl ; agreeably sorprised to find them fair 

Monday — Attended rehearse}, Splendid hall; grat d interior; glorious out- 
side; rumed the builders. Brought the stone from the Isle of Anglesea ; sent 
the architecis to the Isle of Dogs. Good rehearsal; noble orchestra; orgat 
finely developed. Knyvett ected non conductor; stamped as if he was pay inp 


stamp duty ; very droll ; took the fais in, putihe orchestra out. Glorious ar- 


SHIP’S POSTAGE.—Single Letter, 25 cents ; Double do. 50 ; Tripple do. 75; Qua- 
druple do. $1 ; and $1 per ounce for Packets or Letters composed of one or more arti- 


} 


-~ s ; Newspapers 2 cents each ; Periodicals, Magazines and Pamphlets, 2 cents per 
sheet 

FOREIGN POSTAGE.—Letters for places out of the United Kingdom and France. 
where the inland English postage has to be paid by the Company, are charged $1 pe) 
single sheet, and in proy.oruion for al! others. as above : 

The Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN and PRESIDENT will sail from this port the 10th 
of each month during the year, commencing 10th March 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 
Agents British and American Steam Nav. Co., No. 4 Jones’ Lane. 
Feb 20-tf. 


February 27, 


Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from Still 10a 


of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
the Salen a series of Seaettful re of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay W ,an able oculist in New York, calcu to establish 
some important points in the tWeory of vision.” “ One of the most important results of * 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered. 

From Professor Knight, College. ‘He has made interesting discoveries, whieh 
throw much light upon hithefo obseure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witngsed the address success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 





anne 


R, WALLACE, Oculist, 
M. and 5 till stx P. M. 
From the > ya in the London 
“ Sir David Brewster laid 
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BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
TEAM ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
miralty. 
™ ’ ACADIA, commanded by Edward C, Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, ¢ Jed b 
COLUMBIA, commanded by ©. I. E, Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— __ 
F. 






























































rom Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, anaes 
Caledonia —- March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 
Acadia, March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, - 
Columbia, - April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, aes 
Britannia, April 20, 
Coluinbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, c May 19, 
Caledonia, June |, June 3, — 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, -——— 
Britannia, —_—— June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, ed 
Caledonia, — —_— July 4, 
Britannia, Jaly 17, July 19, —- 
Acadia, _—— July 20, 
Caledonia, ngust 1, August 8, 
Columbia, - August 4, 4 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, —-- ‘ 
Britannia -_ August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. ; 
The ** UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I? For freight of Specie, or passage, apply at 26 Broad st to 

Fevaif sige tig BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 





BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are undergoing repairs 
and alterations, will resume their stations for the year 1841, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, will sail : 
from London From New York. 


10th March, 10th September, 10th April, 10th October, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August, 


New York to Liverpovt. 
The President, 2366 tons, and —- horse power, Leut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail :— 

From Liverpool. 
10th February, 10th August, 
10th April, 10th October, 
10th June, 10th July, 

The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, al! other after berths, $120, Fore Se 
oon, $80, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
Persons wishing to make remittances in small sums to their friendsin England, cam 
do sv, by applying as above. 
For freight of passage, apply to 
WADSWORTI! & SMiTi, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street, Oct ¢f. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 

HE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each month during te year, thus :—@ 

Fiom New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May ane Sept. Utica, J. B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March.July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Deo, 
ist Apri. avg. and Dee. Baluumore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan, 

The accommodations of these ships a e not surpassed, combining all that muy be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers will be suppled 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwardedyby the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage. apply to — 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Ruilding, New York. 

RONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sali on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


From New York, 
10th March, 10th September, 
10th May, 10th November, 


_ - — 


a 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, em * & * B* , eee 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, Juty 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1| * ° » * & 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, * 10, “ 10) “ 27, “ g7, «@ 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. a” 1, © ae 
Samson, iR Sturgis, | a Se SS ee LS 
President, iJ. M.Chadwick, “ 20, ‘* 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 7h = & 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | i Se! ae A VC 


Westminster, G. Moore, mg * & * 20! June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children an oe without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front et. 








| 8th and 16th of ever 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, !6th, and 24ttrof each month. From Havre on the lat, 
month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch thei as above, and in the following order, viz. 








Ships. Masters. Days of — from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16,Feb. 8, May 24)Dec. 1,March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, * = 16, June 8) “ 8, April 1 “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Me. G&£ * he” CUPrlUrhhUmhUurR Ch 8, Aug. 1} 
Rhone, J. a. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ 24)Jan. 1, “ 46 «© 6 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson, “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8, May 1. “ 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, ¢ 8 Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,Apri] 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, « . 8 
Emerald G.W Howes, “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8} “ 8& June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|J,. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, « 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr| “ 16,May 8, “ 24)Marchi, “ 16 “ § 
Albany, iJ Johnston. jr.| se 2, * 16, Sept. 8! “ 8, July 1, “ 1 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York. will be forwarded by their packets. free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. }. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Ir. 46 South-st, 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.— NEW PLAN, 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th. 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 














Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool, 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 98 
Virginian, Higgins, nn © & . 13 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, Wen, “t * ® © we % *. es eg 
Roscius J. Collins, “Go, *§ & Oth ¢ Mm. SS 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, « 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, ee * % 2! 2 eh Sa ee 
Sheffield, F.P allen, “13, “ 413, “ 13Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, [.- a. * a? % « 7, « @ 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 2%, “ 25, “ 5 “ 13, “ 43 «@ 4g 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ 19 «& 49 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7 'a3* 6, * & © @ 
8. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ I3\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, a = =a - ma? yy a 

Sheridan, Depeyster, ite." 2 * & ¢ Soe 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, « 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, Ses |S oe ee oe he |e 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13\Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. } 
England, B. L. Waite, “nm * Be e--. = . * . os 7 
Garrick, la. 8. Palmer, | “9, “ 9, “ 9 “13, « 39 © 
Europe, |A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July I] “ 19, “ jg &@ 4g 


These ships are all of the first class, and abiy commanded, with elogant accommodase 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wimes, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par§ 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England” 
S$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. ® 

BARING, BROTHERS & o., Liverpool. , 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian. Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN @ Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garnck, 





COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 
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been unremitting in their endeavours to procure a mitiga- 
tion of his sentence; how they had been perfectly distract- 
ed between the strong proofs of his guilt, and their own fa- 
ding hopes of his innocence; and how he, Richard Swivel- 
ler, might keep his mind at rest, for every thing should be 

pily adjusted between that time and night :—after telling 
him all this, and adding a great many kind and cordial ex- 
pressions, personal to himself, which it is unnecessary to 
recite, Mr. Garland, the notary, and the single gentleman, 
took their leaves at a very critical time, or Richard Swivel- 
ler must assuredly have been driven into another fever, 
whereof the results might have been fatal. 

Mr. Abel remained behind, very often looking at his 
watch and at the room door, until Mr. Swiveller was roused 
from a short nap, by the setting down on the landing place 
outside, as from the the shoulders of a porter, of some giant 
load, which seemed to shake the house, and made the little 
physic bottles onthe mantle-shelf ring again. Directly this 
sound reached his ears. Mr. Abel started up, and hobbled 
to the door, and opened it; and behold! there stood a strong 
man, with a mighty hamper, which being hauled into the 
room and presently unpacked, disgorged such treasures of 
tea, and coffee, and wine, and rusks, and oranges, and 
grapes, and fowls ready trussed for boiling, and calves’-foot 
jelly, and arrow-root, and sago, and other delicate restora- 
tives, that the small servant, who had never thought it pos- 
sible that such things could be, except in shops, stood rooted 
to the spot in her one shoe, with her mouth and eyes water- 
ing in unison, and her power of speech quite gone. But 
not so Mr. Abel; or the strong man who emptied the ham- 
per, big as it was, ia a twinkling; and not so the nice old 
lady, who appeared so suddenly that she might have come 
out of the hamper too (it was quite large enough,) and who, 
bustling about on tiptoe and without noise—now here, now 
there, now every where at once—began to fill out the jelly 
in teacups, and to make chicken broth in small sauce pans, 
and to peel oranges for the sick manand to cut them up in 
little pieces, and to ply the small servant with glasses of 
wine and choice bits of every thing until more substantial 
meat could be prepared for her refreshment. The whole of 
which appearances were so unexpected and bewildering, that 
Mr. Swiveller, when he had taken two oranges, and a little 
jelly, and had seen the strong man walk off with the empty 
basket, plainly leaving all that abundance for his use and 
benefit, was fain to lie down and fali asleep again, from 
sheer inability to entertain such wonders in his mind. 

Meanwhile the single gentleman, the Notary, and Mr. 
Garland, repaired to a certain coffee-house, and from that 
place indited and sent a letter to Miss Sally Brass, request- 
ing her in terms mysterious and brief, to favor an unknown 
friend who wished to consult her, with her company there, 
as speedily as possible. The communication performed its 
errand so well, that within ten minutes of the messenger’s re- 
turn and report of its delivery, Miss Brass herself was an- 
nounced. 

‘«* Prayema’am,”’ said the single gentleman, whom she found 
alone in the room, “ take a chair.” 


Miss Brass sat herself down in a very stiff and frigid state, 
and fe 








THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By “ Boz.” 
CHAPTER LXVI. 


On awaking in the morning, Richard Swiveller became 
conscious by slow degrees of whispering voices in his room. 
Looking out between the curtains, he espied Mr. Garland, 
Mr. Abel, the notary, and the single gentleman gathered 
round the’ Marchioness, and talking to her with t ear- 
nestness but in very subdued tones—fearing, no doubt, to 
disturb him. He lost no time in letting them know that this 
precaution was unnecessary, and all four gentlemen directly 
approached his bedside. Old Mr. Garland was the first to 
stretch out his hand, and inquire how he felt. 

Dick was about to answer that he felt much better, though 
still as weak as need be, when his little nurse, pushing the 
visitors aside and pressing up to his pillow as if in jealousy 
of their interference, set his breakfast before him, and insist- 
ed on his taking it before he underwent the fatigue of speak- 
ing or of being spoken to. Mr. Swiveller, who was perfect- 
ly ravenous, and had had, all night, amazingly distinct and 
consistent dreams of mutton chops, double stout, and similar 
delicacies, felt even the weak tea and dry toast such irresis- 
tible temptations, that he consented to eat and drink upon 
one condition. 

« And that is,” said Dick, returning the pressure of Mr. 
Gariand’s hand, “that you answer me this question truly, 
before I take a bit or drop. Is it too late ?” : 

« For completing the work you began so well last night ?” 
returned the old gentleman. “No. Set your mind at rest 
upon that point. It is not, I assure you.” 4 

Comforted by this intelligence, the patient applied himself 
to his food with a keen appetite, though evidently not witha 
greater zest in the eating than his nurse appeared to have in 
seeing him eat. The manner of his meal was this :—Mr. 
Swiveller, holding the slice of toast or eup of tea in his left 
hand, and taking a bite or drink as the case might be, con- 
stantly kept, in his right, one palm of the Marchioness tight 
locked; and to shake, or even to kiss this imprisoned hand, 
he would stop every now and then, in the very act of swal- 
lowing, with perfect seriousness of intention, and the ut- 
most gravity. As often as he put anything into his mouth, 
whether for eating or drinking, the face of the Marchioness 
lighted up beyond all description; but whenever he gave 
her one or the other of these tokens of recognition, her coun- 
tenance became overshadowed, aad she began tosob. Now, 
whether she was in her laughing joy, or in her crying one, 
the Marchioness could not help turning to the visitors with 
an appealing look, which seemed to say, “ You see this fel- 
low—can I help this?”,—and they being thus made, as it 
were, parties to the scene, as regularly answered by another 
look, ** No. Certainly not.”? This dumb-show taking place 
during the whole of the invalid’s breakfast, and the invalid 
himself, pale and emaciated, performing no small part in the 
same, it may be fairly questioned whether at any meal, 
where no word, good or bad, was spoken from beginning to 
end, so much was expressed by gestures in themselves so 
slight and unimportant. 

At length—and to say the truth before very long—Mr. 
Swiveller had despatched as much toast and tea as in that 
stage of his recovery it was discreet to let him have. But 
the cares of the Marchioness did not stop here; for, disap- 
pearing for an instant and presently returning with a basin 
of fair water, she laved his face and hands, brushed his hair, 
and in short made him as spruce and smart as anybody un- 
der such circumstances could be made; and all this in as 
brisk and business-like a manner, as if he were a very little 
boy, end she his grown-up nurse. To these various atten- 
tions, Mr. Swiveller submitted in a kind of grateful astonish- 
ment beyond the reach of language. Whenthey were at last 
brought to an end, and the Marchioness had withdrawn into 
a distant corner to take her own poor breakfast (cold enough 
by that time), he turned his face away for some few moments, 
and shook hands heartily with the air. 

«“ Gentlemen,” said Dick, rousing himself from this pause, 
and turning round again, “ you'll excuse me. Men who 
have been brought so low as I have been, are easily fatigued. 
I am fresh again now, and fit for talking. We’re short of 
chairs here, among other trifles, but if you’lldo me the favor 
to sit upon the bed ——” 

* What can we do for you?” said Mr, Garland kindly. 

* If you could make the Marchioness yonder, a Marechion- 
ess, in real, sober earnest,” returned Dick, “I’d thank you 
to get it done off-hand. Sut as you can’t, and as the ques- 
tion is not what you will do for me, but what you will do for 
somebody else who has a better claim upon you, pray sir let 
me know what you intend doing.” 

‘It’s chiefly on that account that we have come just now,” 
said the single gentleman, “for you will have another visi- 
tor presently. We feared you would be anxious unless you 
knew from ourselves what steps we intended to take, and 
therefore came to you befure we stirred in the matter.” 

_ “Gentlemen,” returned Dick, “Ithank you. Anybody 
in the helpless state that you see me in, is naturally anxious. 
Don’t let me interrupt you, sir.” 

“Then, you see, my good fellow,” said the single gentie- 
man, “that while we have no doubt whatever of the truth 
of this disclosure, which has so providentially come to 





med—as indeed she was—not a little astonished to 
find'that the lodger and her mysterious correspondent, were 
on¢é and the same person. 

“ You did not expeet to see me ?” said the single gentle- 
man. 

“ T didn’t think much about it,” returned the beauty. ‘I 
supposed it was business of some kind or other. If it’s 
about the apartments, of course you'll give my brother re- 
gular notice, you know—or money. 
tled. You’re a responsible party, and in such a case lawful 
money and lawful notice ar@pretty much the same.” 

** T am obliged to you for your good opinion,” retorted the 
single gentleman, “and quite concur in those sentiments.— 
But that is not the subject on which I wish to speak with 

ou.” 

* Oh!”’ said Saliy. ‘ Then just state the particulars, will 
you? I suppose it’s professional business ?” 

«“ Why, it is connected with the law, cer‘ainly.”’ 

“ Very well,” returned Miss Brass. ‘ My brother and I 
are just the same, I can take any instructions, or give you 
any advice.” 


inner room, ‘ we had better confer together, 
here, gentlemen !” 

Mr. Garland and the notary walked in, looking very grave 
—and drawing up twe chairs, one on each side of the single 
gentleman, formed a kind of fence round the gentle Sarah, 
and penned her into a corner. Her brother Sampson under 
such circumstances would certainly have evinced some cun- 
fusion or anxiety, but she—all composure—pulled out the tin 
box and calmly took a pinch of snuff. 

“Miss Brass,” said the Notary, taking the word at this 
crisis, “ we professional people understand each other, and, 
when we choose, can say what we have to say, in very 
few words. You advertised a runaway servant, the other 
day ?” 

* Well,” returned Miss Sally, with a sudden flush over- 
spreading her features, “ what of that ?” 


Miss Brass is 


) fe * She is found, ma’am,” said the Notary, pulling out his 
light—” — oe Sam pocket-handkerchief with a flourish. ‘She is found.” 

a Meaning hers?” said Dick, pointing towards the Mar-| « Who found her ?” demanded Sarah hastily. 
chioness. 


“We did, ma’am—we three. 


‘**— Meaning hers, of course. While we have nodoubt of | would have heard from us before.” 


that, or that a proper use of it would procure the poor lad’s 
immediate pardon and liberation, we have a great doubt whe- 
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whole diabolieal device, who I believe to be worse than either. 
For his sake, Miss Brass, do us the favor to reveal the whole 
history of this affair. Let me remind 
at our instance will place you in a safe and comfortable po- 
sition-—your present one is not desiral cannot injure 
your brother, for against him and you we have quite sufficient 
evidence (as you hear) already. I will not say to you that 
we suggest this course in mercy (for, to tell you the truth, we 
do not entertain any regard for you), but it is a necessity to 
which we are reduced, and I recommend it to you as a matter 
of the very best policy. Time,” said Mr. Witherden, g 
out his watch, ‘ in a business like this, is exceedingly - 

possible, 


cious. Favor us with your decision as speedily as 
ma’am.” 

With a smile upon her face, and looking at each of the 
three by turns, Miss Brass took two or three more pinches 
of snuff and having by this time little left, travelled 
round and round the box with her fore-finger and thumb, 
scraping up another. Having disposed of this likewise and 
put the box carefully in her pocket, she said,— 

«T am to accept or reject at once, am I?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Witherden. 


The charming creature was opening her lips to speak in 
reply, when the door was hastily opened too, and the head of 


Sampson Brass was thrust into the room. __ 

« Excuse me,” said that gentleman hastily. 
bit.” 

So saying, 
presence occasioned, 
greasy glove as servilely as 
most abject bow. } 

“Sarah,” said Brass, “hold your tongue if you please, 


“ Wait a 


feeling and concert of sentiment, I think you would hardly 
believe me. But though I am unfortunate—nay, gentlemen, 
eriminal, if we are to use harsh expressions in a company 
like this—still I have my feelings like other men. I have 
heard of a poet, who remarked that feelings were the com- 
mon lot of all. If he could have been a pig, gentlemen, and 
have uttered that sentiment, he would still have been immor- 
tal.” 

“If you’re not an idiot,” said Miss Brass harshly, “ hold 
your peace.” 

‘Sarah, my dear,” returned her brother, “thank you.— 
But I know what I am about, my love, and will vake the li- 
berty of expressing myself accordingly. Mr. Witherden,sir, 
your handkerchief is hanging out of your pocket—would you 
allow me to—” 

As Mr. Brass advanced to remedy this accident, the No- 
tary shrank from him with an air of great disgust. Brass, 
who over and above his usual prepossessing qualities, had a 
scratched face, a green shade over one eye, and a hat grievous- 
ly crushed, stopped short, and looked round with a pitiful 
smile. 

“He shuns me,” said Sampson, “ even when I would, as 





That’s very easily set- | 


| I may say, heap coals of fire upon his head. Well! Ah! 
But I am a falling house, and the rats (if I may be allowed 
the expression in reference to a gentleman that I respect and 
| love beyond everything) fly from me. Gentlemen—regard- 
ing your conversation just now, I happened to see my sister 
| on her way here, and wondering where she could be going to, 
and being—may I venture to say ?—naturally of a suspicious 
| turn, followed her. Since then, I have been listening.” 
| If you’re not mad,” interposed Miss Sally, “stop there, 
| and say no more.” 

“Sarah, my dear,” rejoined Brass with undiminished po- 
liteness, I thank you kindly, but will still proceed. Mr. 
Witherden, sir, as we have the henor to be members of the 
| same profession—to say nothing of that other gentleman 

having been my lodger, and having partaken, as one may 
| say, of the hospitality of my roof—I think you might have 
| given me the refusal of this offer in the first instance. 
| indeed. Now, my dear sir,” 


| beg ” 


Mr. Witherden was silent, and Brass went on. 


“If you will do me the favor,” he said, holding up the 
| green shade, and revealing an eye most horribly discolored, 
* As there are other parties interested besides myself,” |“ i 5 : 
said the single gentlemaa, rising and opening the door of an | minds how did I get it. If you look from that, to my face, 


“to look at this, you will naturally inquire in your own 


you will wonder what could have been the cause of all these 
' scratches. 
| the state in which you see it. Gentlemen,” said Brass, striking 
| the hat fiercely with his clenched hand, “to all these ques- 
| tions [ answer—Quilp.” 
| The three gentlemen looked at each other, but said no- 
| thing. 
| { say,” pursued Brass, glancing aside at his sister, as 
though he were talking for her information, and speaking 
| with a snarling malignity, in violent contrast to his usual 
| smoothness, ‘‘ that I answer to all these questions,—Quilp— 
| Quilp, who deludes me into his infernal den, and takes a de- 
| light in looking on and chuckling while I scorch, and burn, 
and bruise, and maim myself—Quilp, who never once, no 
| never once, in all our communications together, has treated 
| me otherwise than as a dog—Quilp, whom I have always 
| hated with my whole heart, but never so much aslately.— 
He gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter as if he 
had had nothing to do with it, instead of being the first to 


Only last night, or you | Propose it. I can’ttrusthim. In one of his howling, raving, 
b 


lazing humors, I believe he’d let it outif it was murder, and 


« And now I have heard from you,” said Brass, folding | never think of himself so long as he could terrify me.— 






that your doing so | yourself. 





| is mine. 


and quite indifferent to the astonishment his 
he crept in, shut the door, kissed his 
if it were the dust, and made a 


and let me speak. Gentlemen, if I could express the plea- 
sure it gives me to see three such men in a happy unity of 


I do 
cried Brass, seeing that the 
Notary was about to interrupt him, “suffer me to speak, I 


And if from them to my hat, how it came into 


her arms resolutely, as though she were about to deny some- | + ow,” said Brass, picking up his hat again, replacing the 
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3 you distur ote fiends " Besides ides dis- 
d Sarah, and not knowing what you say, expose 


* Yes, you pitiful dastard,” retorted the lovely «I 
understand you. You feared that I should be a, 
with you. But do you think that J would have been enticed 
to say a word? I’d have scorned it, if they had tried and 
tempted me for twenty years.” 

** He he !” simpered Brass, who in his deep debasement 
really seemed to have changed sexes with his sister, and to 
have made over to her any spark of manliness he might have 





\zeeeaed. ** You think so, Sarah, you think so perhaps ; 
you 


would have acted quite different, my good fellow. 
You will not have forgotten that it was a maxim with Foxey 
—our revered father, gentlemen—* Always suspect every- 
body.’ That’s the maxim to go through with! If you 
were not actually about to purchase your cwn safety when I 
showed myself, I suspect you’d have dene it by this time. 
And therefore I’ve done it myself, and spared you the trouble 
as well astheshame. The shame gentlemen,” added Brass, 
allowing himself to be slightly overcome, “if there is any, 
It’s better that a femaie should be it.” 
With deference to the better opinion 
of his Great Ancestor, it 
humility whether the elevating i 
ple laid down by 1 gentleman, and acted upon by his 
descendant, is always @ ent one, or attended in practice 
with the desired results. This is beyond question a boid and 
presumptuons doubt, inasmuch as many distingui char- 
acters, called men of the world, long-headed customers, 
know‘:ng dogs, shrewd fellows, hands at business, and 
the like, have made, and do daily make, this axiom po- 
lar star and compass. Still the doubt may be gently insinuat- 
ed. _ And in illustration it may beohserved, that if Mr. Brass, 
not being over-suspicious, had, without prying and listening, 
left his sister to manage the conference on their joint behalf, 
or, prying and listening, had not been in such a mighty hur- 
ry to anticipate her (which he weuld not have been, but for 
his distrust and jealousy), he would probably have found 
himself much better off in the end. Thus it will always hap- 
pen that these men of the world, who go through it in arm- 
our, defend themselves from quite as much good as evil} to 
say nothing of the inconvenience and absurdity of mounting 
guard with a microscope at all times, and of wearing a coat 
of mail on the most innocent occasions. 

The three gentlemen spoke together apart for afew mo- 
ments. Atfthe end of their consultation, whief was very 
brief, the notary pointed to the writing materials on the table, 
and informed Mr. Brass that if he wished to make any state- 
ment in writing, he had the opportunity of doing so. At the 
same time he felt bound to teli him that they would require 
his attendance presently before a justice of the peace, and 
that in what he did or said, he was guided entirely by his 
own discretion. 

Gentlemen,” said Brass, drawing off his gloves, and 
crawling in spirit upon the ground before them, “I will jus- 
tify the tenderness with which I know I shall be treated; 
and as, without tenderness, I should, now that this discove- 
ry has been made, stand in the worst position of the three, 
you may depend upon it I will make a cJean breast. Mr. 
Witherden sir, a kind of faintness isupon my spirits—if you 
would do me the favor to ring the bell and order up a glass 
of something warmand spicy, I shall, notwithstanding what 
has passed, have a melancholy pleasure in drinking your 
good health. I had hoped,” said Brass, looking round with 
a mournful smile, “to have seen you three gentlemen one 
day or another with our legs under the mahogany in my 
humble parlor in the Marks. But hopesare fleeting. Dear 
| me!’ 

Mr. Brass found himself so exceedingly affected at this 
point that he could say or do nothing more until some refresh- 
ment arrived. Having partaken of it, pretty freely for one 
in his agitated state, he satdown to write. 

The lovely Sarah, now with her arms folded, and now with 
her hands clasped behind her, paced the room with manly 
strides while her brother was thus employed, and sometimes 
stopped to pull out her snuff-box and bite the lid. She contin- 
ued to pace up and down until she was quite tired, and then 
fell asleep on a chair near the door. 

It has been since supposed with some reason that this 
slumber was a sham or feint, as she contrived to slip away 
unobserved in the dusk of the afiernoon. Whether this was 
an intentional and waking departure, or a somnambulistic 
| leave-taking and walking in her sleep, may remain a subject 

of contention ; but on one point (and indeed the main one) 
all parties are agreed. In whatever state she walked away, 
she certainly did not waik back again. 

Mention having been made of the dusk of the afternoon, 
it will be inferred that Mr. Brass’s task occupied sume time 
in the completion. It was not finished until evening; but 
being done at last, that worthy person and the three friends 
adjourned in a hackney-coach to the private office of a Jus- 
tice, who, giving Mr. Brass a warm reception and detaining 
him in a secure place that he might ensure to himself the 
pleasure of seeing him on the morrow, dismissed the others 
with the cheering assurance that a warrant could not fail to 
be granted next day for the apprehension of Mr. » and 
that a proper application and statement of all the - 
stances to the secretary of state (who was fort 
town), would nv doubt procure Kit’s free pardon and li 
tion without delay. 

And now indeed it seemed that Quilp’s malignant career) 
was drawing to a close, and that retribution, whieh often tra- © 
vels slowly—especially when heaviest, had tracked his foot- — 
steps with a sure and certain scent and was gaining on him 


' more particularly to the authority 
may be doubted 











ther it would, by itself, enable us to reach Quilp, the chief 
agent in this villany. I should tell you that this doubt has 
been confirmed into something very nearly approaching cer- 
tainty by the best opinions we have been enabled, in this 
short space of time, to take upon the subject. You'll 
agree with us, that to give him even the most distant 
chance of escape, if we could help it, would be monstrous. 
You say with us, no doubt, if somebody must escape, let 
it be any one but he.” 


fast. Unmindful of her stealthy tread, her vietim holds his 
course ip fancied triumph. Still at his heels she comes, and 
once afoot, is never turned aside. 

Their business ended, the three gentlemen hastened back 


thing to the death, “ what have yougot to say? Something | shade over his eye, and actually crouching down, in the ex- 
you have got into your heads about her, of course. Prove it, | C¢88 of his servility, “what does all this lead me to ?—what 
will you—that’s all. Prove it. You have found her, artful, | Should you say it led me to, gentlemen ?—could you guess at 
lying, pilfering, and devilish little minx that was ever born. | #/l near the mark ?” ey. ; : to the lodgings of Mr. Swiveller, whom they found progress- 
Have you got her here ?” she added, looking sharply round. | _ Nvbody spoke. Brass stood smirking for a little while as | ing so favorably on his recovery as to have been able to sit 

“ No, she is not here at present,” returned the Notary.— | ‘f he had propounded some choice conundrum; and then | up for half an hour, and to have conversed with cheerful- 
* But she is quite safe,” | said ; Y ; Mrs. Garland had gone home some time since, but 

“ Ha !” cried Sally, twitching a pinch of snuff out of her! “ Tobe short with you, then, it leads me to this. If the | Mr. Abel was still sitting with him. After telling him all 
box, as spitefully as if she were in the very act of wrenching | truth has come out, as it plainly has in a manner that there’s 


: 











| ness. 


“Yes,” returned Dick, “certainly. That is if somebody 
must—but upon my word, I’m unwilling that any body 
should. Since laws were made for every degree, to eurb 
vice in others as well as in me—and so forth you know— 
doesn’t it strike you in that light. 

The single gentleman smiled as if the light in which Mr. 
Swiveller had put the question were not the clearest in the 
world, and proceeded to explain that they contemplated pro- 
ceeding by stratagem in the first instance ; and that their de- 


sign was to endeavour to extort a confession from the gen- 
tle Sarah. 


this time, I warrant you.” 

“ T hope so,” replied tne Notary.— Did it occur to you 
for the first time when you found she hadrun away, that there 
were two keys to your kitchen door ?” 

Miss Sally took another pinch, and putting her head on 
one side, looked at her questioner with a curious kind of 


spasin about her mouth, but with a cunning aspect of im- 
mense expression. 





off the small servant’s nose; “ she shall be safe enough from | 


| always over and above glad to see it—I had better turn upon | 
| this man than letthis man turn upon me. 


“* Two keys,” repeated the Notary: “one of which gave | 


; S| they had done, the two Mr. Garlands and the single gentle- 
ho standing up against—and a very sublime and grand thing | man, as if by some previous understanding, took their leaves 
is Truth gentleman, in its way, though like other sublime | for the night, leaving the invalid alone with the notary and 
and grand things, sech as thunder-storms and that, we’re not | the small servant. 

** As you are so much better,” said Mr. Witherden, sitting 
down at the bedside, ‘1 may venture to communicate to you 
a piece of news which has come to me professionally.” 

The idea of any professional intelligence from a gentle- 
man connected with legal matters, appeared to afford Rich- 
ard anything but a pleasing anticipation. Perhaps he eon- 


It’s clear to me | 
that Iam done for. Therefore, if anybody is to split, I had 
better be the person and have the advantage of it. Sarah 
my dear, comparatively speaking you’re safe. I relate these 
circumstances for my own profit.” 


With that, Mr. Brass, in a great hurry, revealed the whole 


* When she finds how much we know, and how we know | 
it,” he said, “and that she is clearly compromised already, | 
We are not without strong hopes that we may be enabled 
through her means to punish the other two effectnally. 
we could do that, she might go scot-free for aught I cared.” 
Dick received this project in any thing but a gracious man- 
ner, representing with as much warmth as he was then ca- 
e. of showing, that they would find the old buck (mean- 


If | 


her the opportunities of roaming through the house at nights 
when you supposed her fast locked up, and of overhearing 
confidential consultations—among others, that particular con- 
ference to be described to-day before a justice, which you | weaknesses. He concluded thus: 

will have an opportunity of hearing her relate; that confe-| Now, gentleman, Iam nota man who does things by 
rence which you and Mr, Brass held together on the night | halves. Being in for a penny, I am ready as the saying is 
before that most unfortunate and innocent young man was | to be in fur a pound, You must do with me what you please, 


story ; bearing as heavily as possible on his amiable employ- 
er, and making himself out to be rather a saint-like and holy 
| character, though subject—he acknowledged—to human 


ly say that it may be characterised by the epithets you have writing, we'll reduce it into manuscript immediately. You 





accused of robbery, by a horrible device of which I will on- | and take me where you please. If you wish to have this in | 


nected it in his own mind with one or two outstanding ac- 
counts, in reference to which he had already received divers 
threatening letters. His countenance fell as he replied, 

* Certainly, sir. I hope it’s not anything of a very dis- 
agreeable nature, though ?” 

“If I thought it so, | should choose some better time for 
communicating it,” replied the Notary.” Let me tell you, 
first, that my friends who have been here to-day, know no- 
thing of it, and that their kindness to you has been quite 








“ a . 7 ; spontaneous and with no hope of return. It may doa 
ng Sarah) more difficult to manage than Quilp himself— | applied to this wretched little witness, and by a few stronger will be tender with me, [am sure. Iam quite confident you | thoughtless, eareless man, good to know that.” 
that for any tampering, terrifying, or cajolery, she wasa very | ones besides.” . | will be tender with me. You are men of honour, and have Dick thanked him, and he hoped it would. 
_Unpromising and unyielding subject—that she was of a kind ; Sally took another Pinch, Although her face was wonder- feeling hearts. I yielded from necessity to Quilp, for though “1 have been making some inquiries about you,” said Mr. 
of brass not easily melted or moulded into shape—in short, | fully com posed, it was apparent that she was wholly taken by | necessity has no law, she has her lawyers. I yield to you , Witherden, “ little thinking that I should find you under such 
that they were no match for her, and would be signally de- surprise, and that what she had expected to be taxed with, in | from necessity too; from policy besides: and because of feel- | circumstances as those which have brought us together.— 
feated. Bat it was In vain to urge them to adopt some other connexion with her small servant, was something very difler- | ings that have been a pretty long time working within me. | You are the nephew ot Rebecca Swiveller, spinster, decea- 
course. The single gentleman has been described as ex- | ent from this. | Punish Quilp, gentlemen. Weigh heavily upon him. Grind | sed, of Chese!bourne in Dorsetshire.” 
plaining their joint intentions, but it should have been writ-| “Come, come, Miss Brass,” said the Notary, “you have | him down. Tread him under foot. He has done as much “ Deceased!” cried Dick. 
ten that they ail spoke together; that if any one of them | great command of feature, but you feel, I see, that by a| by me, for many and many a day.” “Deceased. If you had been another sort of nephew, 
by chance held his peace for a moment, he stood gaspin’ and | chance which never entered your imagination, this base de- Having now arrived at the conclasion of his discourse, | you would have come into possession (so says the will, and I 
panting for an opportunity to strike in again; in a word that sign is revealed, and two of its plotters must be brought to Sampson checked the current of his wrath, kissed his glove | see no reason to doubt it) of five-and-twenty thousand 
they had reached that pitch of impatience and anxiety where justice. Now, you know the pains and penalties you are | again, and smiled as only parasites and cowards can. pounds. As it is, you have fallen into an annuity ef one 
men can neither be persuaded nor reasoned _with; and that | liable to, and so I need not dilate upon them, but I have a * And this,” said Miss Brass, rising her head, with which | hundred and fifty pounds a year; but I think I may congra- 
it would have been easier to turn the most impetuous wind proposal to make to you. You have the honor of being sis- | she had hitherto sat resting on her hands, and surveying him | tulate you even @pon that.” : . 
yooh neta a only So nme thr! ter to _ of the greatest scoundrels unhung ; and, if I may from head to foot w th a bitter sneer, < this is my broth r, “Sir,” said Dick, sobbing and laughing together, “ you 
Mion. >, aller telling . 1ey had | venture to say so to a lady, you are in every respect quite} is it This is my brother, that I have worked and toiled for,’ may. For please God, we’ll make a scholar of the poor Mar- 
not lost sight of Kit’s mother and the children; how they | worthy of him. But connected with you two is a third par- } and believed to have had something of the man in him!” chioness yet! 
had never once even lost sight of Kit himself, but had , tee 


: . ! And she shal! walk in silk attire, and siller 
ty, a viliain of the name of Quilp, the prime mover of the ‘“ Sarah my dea eturned Sampson; rubbing his hands have te spare, ox may I never rise from this bed again” 
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ing hinsself that the letter might require some answer, of 
which she could be the bsarer, closed the window, opened 
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‘warning of the business a-feot, the profoundest secrecy was 
observed in the whole transaction), Mr. Quilp remained shut 
up in his hermitage, undisturbed by any suspicion, and ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the result of his machinations.— 
i in the adjustment of some accounts—an occu- 
pation to which the silence and solitude of his retreat were 
very favorable—he had not strayed from his den for two 


F 


whole days. The third day of his devotion to this pursuit 
=, him still hard at work, and little disposed to stir 


It was the day next after Mr. Brass’s confession, and con- 
ently that which threatened the restriction of Mr. Quilp’s 
liberty, and the abrupt communication to him of some very 
unpieasant and. unwelcome facts. Having no intuitive per- 


: 


ception of the cloud which lowered upon his house, the | his cowardice and serviiity were the best guarantee for hi 

dwarf wus in his ordinary state of cheerfulness; and, when | keeping silence. Oh Brass, Brass—my dear, good, affection- 
he found he was becoming too much engrossed by business, | ate, faithful, complimentary, charming friend—if I only had 
d to his health and spirits, he varied its mo- | you here!” 


with a due 
notonous routine with a little screeching, or howling, or some 
other innocent relaxation of that nature. 


ing over the fire after the manner of a toad, and from time to 


time, when his master’s back was turned, imitated his gri- | deemed it prudent to appear immediately. 


maces with a fearful exactness. The figure-head had not yet 
peared, but remained in its old place. The face, horii- 
bly seared by the frequent application of the red-hot poker, 
and further ornamented by the insertion in the tip of the nose 
of a tenpenny nail, yet smiled blandly in its less lacerated 
parts, and seemed, like a sturdy martyr, to ke its tor- 
mentor to the commission of new outrages and insu!ts. 

The day, in the highest and brightest quarters of the tewn, 
‘wasdamp, dark, cold, and gloomy. In thatlow and marshy 
ps the fog filled every nook and corner with a thick dense 

ud. Every object was obseured at one or two yards’ dis- 
tance. The warning lights and fires upon the river were 
powerless beneath this pall, and but for a raw and piercing 
chillness in the air, and now and then the cry of some be- 
wildered boatman as he rested on his oars and tried to make 
out where he was, the river itself might have been miles 
away. 

The mist, though sluggish and slow to move, was of a 
keenly searching kind. No mufiling up in furs and broad- 
cloth kept it out. It seemed to penetrate into the very bones 
of the shrinking way farers, and to rack them with cold and 
pains. Everything was wet, and clammy to the touch. The 
‘warm blaze alone defied it, and leaped and sparkled merrily. 
It was a day to be at home, crowding about the fire, telling 
stories of travellers who had lost their way in such weather 
on heaths and moors ; and te love a warm hearth more than 
ever, 

The dwarf’s humor, as we know, was to have a fireside to 
himself; and when he was disposed to be convivial, to enjoy 
himself alone. By no means insensible to the comfort of 
being within doors, he ordered Tom Scott to pile the little 
stove with coals, and dismissing his work for that day, deter- 
mined to be jovial. 

To this end, he lighted up fresh candles and heaped more 
fuel on the fire; and having dined off a beefsteak, which he 
cooked himself in somewhat of a sa 
manner, brewed a great bowl of hot punch, lighted his pipe, 
and sat down to spend the evening. 

At this moment, a low knocking at the cabin-door ar,ested 
his attention. 
softly opened the little window, and thrusting his head out, 
demanded who was there. 

** Only me, Quilp,” replied a woman’s voice. 

** Only you!” cried the dwarf, stretching his neck to obtain 
a better view of his visitor. ‘* And what brings you here, you 
jade? How dare you approach the ogre’s castle, eh?” 

‘I have come with some news,” rejoined his spouse.— 
Don’t be angry with me.” 

“Ts it good news, pleasant news; news to make a man 
skip and snap his fingers?” said the dwarf. ‘Is the dear old 
lady dead?” 

‘I don’t know what news it is, or whether it’s good or 
bad,” rejoined his wife. 

* Then she’s alive,” said Quilp, “and there’s nothing the 
matter with her. Go home again, you bird of evil note, go 

“I have brought a letter”—cried the meek little wo- 





* Toss it in at the window here, and go your ways,” said 
= interrupting her, ‘‘ or I’ll come and scratch you.” 

**No, but please, Quilp—do hear me speak,” urged his 
submissive wife, in tears. ‘* Please do.” 

“Speak then,” growled the dwarf, with a malicious grin. 
** Be quick and short about it. Speak, will you?” 

** It was left at eur house this afternoon,” said Mrs. Quilp, 
trembling, ‘‘ by a boy who said he didn’t know from whom 
it came, but that it was given him to leave, and that he was 
told to say it must be brought on to you directly, for it was of 
the very greatest consequence —But please,” she added, as 
her husband stretched out his hand for it, please let me in. 
You don’t know how wet and cold I am, or how many times 
I have lost my way in —— i through this thick fog. 
Let me dry myself at the fire for five minutes. I'll go away 
directly you tell me to, Quilp. Upon my word I will.” 

Her amiable husband hesitated for a few moments; but be- 


the door, and bade herenter Mrs. Quilp obeyed right will- 
ingly, and kneeling down before the fire to warm her hands, 
dclivered into his a little packet. 

“Tm glad you’re wet,” said Quilp, snatching it, and 
squinting at her. I’m glad you’re cold. I’m glad you’ve 
lost your way. I’m glad your eyes are red with crying. It 
does my heart good to see your little nose so pinched and 
frosty.” 

* Oh Quilp!” sobbed his wife. “ Howcruel it is of you!” 

“Did she think I was dead!” said Quilp, wrinkling his 
face into a most extraordinary series of grimaces. “ Did 
she think she was going to have all the money, and to marry 
somebody she liked! Ha,ha,ha! Did she?” 

These taunts elicited no reply from the poor woman, who 
remained on her knees, warming her hands and sobbing, to 
Mr. Quilp’s great delight. But as he was contemplating 
her, and chuckling excessively, he happened to observe that 
Tom Scott was delighted too; whereof, that he might have 
no presmptuous partner in his glee, the dwarf instantly 
collared him, dragged him to the door, and after a short 
scuffle, kicked him into the yard. In return for this mark of 
attention, Tom immediately walked upon his hands to the 
window, and—if the expression be allowable—looked in 
with his shoes; besides rattling his feet upon the glass like 
Banshee upside down. Asa matter of course, Mr. Quilp 
lost no time in resorting te the infallible poker, with which, 
after some dodging and lying in ambush, he paid his young 


to these mutterings, ventured to approach him again, and 
He was attended, as usual, by Tom Scott, who sat crouch- | was about to speak, when he hurried to the door and called 


vage and cannibal-lixe | chase but for the dense mist which obscured them from 
his view, and appeared to thicken every moment. 


id, h tu lowly, bei tt ll breathed 
When it had been twice or thrice repeated, he » Brerwd ong ea va Bag = Fro Mg oda 


a heavy beam. 






** Oh Quilp !” said his wife, “‘what’s the matter? Who 
are eke oy with ?” nip 

«J drown him,” said the dwarf, not heeding her. 
** Too easy a death, too short, too quick—but the river runs 
close athand. Oh! If Thad himhere! Just to take him 
to the brink, coaxingly and pleasantly ,—holding him by the 
button-hole—joking with him,—and with a sudden push, to 
send him splashing down! Drowning men come to the 
surface three times they say. Ah! To see him those three 
times, and mock him in his face come bobbing up,—oh ! 
what a rich treat that would be !”” 

* Quilp!” stammered his wife, venturing at the same time 
to touch him on the shoulder: ‘‘ what has gone wrong?” 

She was so terrified by the relish with which he pictured 
this pleasure to himself, that she could scarcely make herself 
intelligible. 

*‘Such a bloodless cur!’ said Quilp, rubbing his hands 
very slowly, and pressing them tight together. ‘‘ I thought 


His wife, wha had retreated lest she should seem to listen 


Tom Scott, who, remembering his late gentle admonition, 


‘‘ There!”’ said the dwarf, pulling him in. ‘ Take her 
home. Don’t come here to-morrow, for this place will be 
shut up. Come back no more till you hear faom me or see 
me. Bo you mind?” 

Tom nodded sulkily, and beckoned Mrs. Quilp to lead the 

way. 
CAs for you,’’ said the dwarf, addressing himself to her, 
‘ask no questions about me, make no search for me, say no- 
thing concerning me. I shall not be dead, mistress, and that’l! 
eomfort you. He’ll take care of you.” 

** But Quilp? What isthe matter? Where are you going? 
Do say something more.” 

‘© 17ll say that,” said ihe dwarf, seizing her by the arm, 
** and do that too; which undone aad unsaid would be best 
for you, unless you go direetly.” 

‘* Hae anything happened?” cried his wife. 
tell me that.” 

** Yes,” snarled the dwarf. ‘*No. What matter which? 
I havetold you whatto do. Woe betide you if you fail to do 
it, or disobey me by a hair’s breadth. Will you go!” 

**T am going, I’ll go directly; but,” faltered his wife, ‘‘an- 
swer me one question first. Has this letter any connexion 
with dear little Nell? I must ask you that—I must :ndeed, 
Quilp. You cannot think what days and nights of sorrow I 
have had threugh having once deceived that child. I don’t 
know what harm I may have brought about, but, great or 
iittle, I did it for you, Quilp. My conscience misgave me 
when I did it. Do answer me this question, if you 

lease.” 

The exasperated dwarf returned no answer, but turned 
round and caught up his usual weapon with such vehe- 
mence, that Tom Scott dragged his charge away by main 
force, and as swiftly as he could. It was well he did so, 
for Quilp, who was nearly mad with rage, pursued them 
to thé neighboring lane, and might have prolonged the 


*©Oh! Do 


*‘It will be a good night for travelling anonymously,” 


“Stay. We may look better here. This 
is too hospitable and free.” 

By a great exertion of strength, he closed the two old gates 
which were deeply sunken in the mud, and barred them with 
hat done, he shook his matted hair from 
about his eyes, and tried them.—Strong and fast. 

** The fence between this wharf and the next is easily 





else 





climbed,” said the dwarf, when he had taken these precau- 
tions. ‘* There’s a back lane too from there. That shall be 
my way out. A man need know his road well, to find it in 
this lovely place to-night. I need fear no unwelcome visitors 
while this lasts, I think.”’ 

Almost reduced to the necessity of groping his way with 
his hands (it had grown so dark and the fog had so much in- 
creased), he returned to his lair; and after musing for some 
time over the fire, busied himself in preparations for a speedy 


Me 

hile he was collecting a few necessaries and cram ing 
them into his pockets, he never once ceased communing w.th 
himself in a low voice, or unclenched his teeth, which he 
had ground together on finishing Miss Brass’s note. 


** Oh Sampson !’’ he muttered, ‘* good, worthy creature— 
if Iecould but hug you! If I could only fold yeu in my arms, 
and squeeze your ribs, as I could squeeze them if I once had 
you tight, what a meeting there would be between us! If 
we ever do cross each other again, Sampson, we’ll have a 
greeting not easily to be forgotton, trust me. This time, 
Sampson, this moment when all had gore on so well, was so 
nicely chosen! It was so thoughtful of you ¢o penitent, so 
good. Oh, if we were face to face in ‘this room again, my 
white-livered man of law, how well contented one of us 
would be !” 

There he stopped ; and raising the bowl of punch to his 
lips, drank a long deep draught, as if it were fair waterand 
cooling to his parched mouth. Setting it down abruptly, and 
resuming his prep#rations, he went on with his solilequy. 

‘* There’s Sally,” he said, with flashing eyes; ‘‘ the wo- 
man has spirit, determination, purpose—was she asleep, or 
petrified ? She could have stabbed him—poisoned him safe- 
ly. She might have seen this coming on. Why does she 
give me notice when it’s too late? When he sat there,— 
yonder there, over there,—with his white face, and red head, 
and sickly smile, why didn’t I know what was passing in 
his heart? It should have stopped beating that mght, if I 
had been in his secret ; or there are no drugs to lull a man to 
sleep, and no fire to burn him!”’ 

Another draught from the bowl; and, cowering over the 
fire with a ferocious aspect, he muttered to himself again. 

‘** And this, like every other trouble and anxiety I have 
had of late times, springs from that old dotard and his darling 
child, two wretched feeble wanderers. 1’ll be their evil ge- 
nius yet. And you, sweet Kit, honest Kit, virtuous, innocent 
Kit, look to yourself. Where I hate, I bite. I hate you, my 
darling fellow, with good cause, and proud as you are to- 
night, [ll have my turn.—What’s that !” 

A knocking at the gate he hedclosed. A loud and violent 
knocking. Then a pause; as if those who knocked, had 
stopped to listen. Then the noise again, more clamorous 
and importunate than before. 

**So soon !”” said the dwarf. 
afraid I shall disappoint you. 
Sally, I thank you !” 

As he spoke, he extinguished the candle. In his impetu- 
ous attempts to subdue the brightness of the fire, he overset 
the stove, which came tumbling forward, and fell with a 


** And so eager! Iam 
It’s well 1’m quite prepared. 








friend one or two such unequivocal compliments that he 
vanished precipitately, and left him in quiet possession of 
the field. 

“So! That little job being disposed of,” said the dwarf, 
coolly, I’li read my letter. Humph!” he muttered, looking 
at the direction. “1 ought to know this writing. Beautiful 
Sally 1” 

— it, he read, in a fair, round, legal hand, as fol- 

WS: 

** Sammy has been practised upon, and has broken confi- 
dence. Ithasallcome out. You had better not be in the 
way, for strangers are going tocail upon you. They have 
been very quiet as yet, because they mean to surprise you.— 
Don’t lose time. I didn’t. I am not to be found anywhere. 
If I was you, I wouldn’t be, either. §. B., late of B. M.” 


To describe the changes that passed over Quilp’s face ashe 


read this leiter half-a-dozen times, would require some new 
language ; such, for power of expression, as was never writ- 
ten, or spoken. For a long time he did not utter one word ; 
but after a considerable interval, during which Mrs. Quilp 
was almost paralysed with the alarm his looks engendered, 
he contrived to gasp ou’, 


—If Thad hun here. If I only had him here—~” 


crash upon the burning embers it had shot forth in its des 
cent; leaving the room in pitchy darkness The noise at 
the gate still continuing, he felt his way to the door, and step- 
ped into the open air. 


At that moment the knocking ceased. It was about eight 
o'clock ; but the dead of the darkest’ night would have been 
as noon-day, incomparison with the thick cloud which then 
rested upon the earth, and shrouded everything from view 
He darted forward a few paces, as if into the mouth of some 
dim, yawning cavern; then, thinking be had gone wrong, 
changed the direction of his steps ; then stood still, not know- 
ing where to turn. 

** If they would knock again,”” said Quilp, trying to peer 
into the gloom by which he was surrounded, * the sound 
might guideme. Come. Batter the gate once more !” 

He stood listening intently, but the noise was not renewed 
Nothing was to be heard in that deserted place, but at inter- 
vals the distant barking of dogs. The sound was far away— 
now in one quarter, now answered in another—nor was it 
any gide, for it often came from shipboard, as he krew. 

*¢ Jf I could find a wall er fence” said the dwarf, stretching 
out his arms, and walking slowly on, ** I should know which 
way toturn. A good, black, devil’s night this, to have my 

















dear friend here. If I had but that 
thing I cared, never be day ~ 

As the word passed his lips, he staggered and fell ; and 
next moment was fighting with the cold, dark water. 

For all its bubbling up and rushing in his ears, he eould 
hear the knocking at the gate again—eould hear a shout that 
followed it—could recognise the voice. For all his struggling 
and plashing, he could understand that they had ost their 
way, and had wandered bask to the point from which they 
started ; that they were all but looking on while he was drown- 
ed ; that they were close at hand, but could not make an ef- 
fort to save him ; that he himseif had shut and barred them 
out. He answered the shout—with a yell, which seemed to 
make the hundred fires that danced before his eyes tremble 
and flicker as if a gust of wind had stirred them. It was of 
no avail. The strong tide filled his throat, and bore him on, 
upon its rapid current. 

Another mortal struggle, and he was up again, beating the 
water with his hands, and leoking out with wild and glaring 
eyes that showed him some black object he was drifttng close 
upon. The hull of a ship! He could touch its smooth and 
slippery surface with his hand. One loud cry now—but the 
resistless water bore him down before he could give it utter- 
ance, and driving him under it, carried away a corpse. 
it teyed and sported with its ghastly freight, now bruising 


it against the slimy piles, now hiding it in mud or long rank 

grass, now dragging it heavily over rough stones and gravel, 

now feigning to yield it to itsown element, and in the same 

action luring it away, until, tired of the ugly plaything, it flang 

it on a swamp—a dismal place where pirates had swung in 

se Ng through many a wintry night—and left it there to 
leach. 


And there it lay, alone. The sky was red with flame, and 
the water that bore it there, had been tinged with the sullen 


light as it flowed along. The place, the deserted carcase had 
left so recently, a living man, was now a blazing ruin.— 


There was something of the glare upon its face. The hair, 


stirred by the damp breeze, playing in a kind of mockery of 


death—such a mockery as the dead man himself would have 
revelled in when alive—about its head, and its dress flutter- 


ed idly in the night wind. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Lighted rooms, bright fires, cheerful faces, the music of 
glad voices, words of love and welcome, warm hearts, and 
tears of happiness what a “o is this! But it is to such 
delights that Kit is hastening. They are awaiting him, he 
knows. He fears he will die of joy before he gets among 
them. 

They have prepared him for this, all day. He is not to be 
carried off to-morrow with the rest, they tell him first. By 
degrees they Jet him know that doubts have arisen, that in- 
quiries are to be made, and perhaps he may be pardoned af- 
terall. At last, the evening being come, they bring himto a 
room where some gentlemen are assembled. Foremost 
among them is his good old master, who comes and takes 
him by the hand. He hears that his innocence is establish- 
ed, and that he is pardoned. He cannot see the speaker, 
but he turns towards the voice, and in tryiny to answer, falls 
down insensible. 

They recover him again, and tell him he must be compo- 
eed, and bear this like a man. Sorebody says he must think 
of his poor mother. It is because he does think of her so 
much, that the happy news has overpowered him. They 


crowd about him, and tell him that the truth has gone abroad, 


and that all the town and country ring with sympathy for 
his misfortunes. He has no ears for this. His tho.ghts as 
yet have no wider range than home. . Does she know it ?— 
what did she say ? who told her? He can speak of nothing 


They make him drink a little wine, and talk kindly tohim 
for a while, until he is more colleeted, and can listen, and 
thankthem. He is free togo. Mr. Garland thinks, if he 
feels better, it is time they went away. The gentlemenclus- 
ter round him, and shake hands with him. He feels very 
grateful to them for the interest they have in him, and for the 
kind promises they make; but the power of speech is gone 
again, and he has much ado to keep his feet, even though 
leaning on his master’s arm. 

As they pass threugh the dismal passages, some officers of 
the jail who are in waiting there, congratulate him in: their 
rough way on his release. The newsmonger is of the num- 
ber, but his manner is not quite hearty—there is something 
of surliness in his compliments. He looks upon Kit as an 
intruder, as one who has obtained admission to that place on 
false pretences; who has enjoyed a privilege without being 
duly qualified. He may be avery good sort of young man, 
he thinks, but he has no business there, and the sooner he is 
gone, the better. 

The last door shuts behind him. They have passed the 
outer wall, and stand in the open air—in the street he has so 
often pictured to himself when hemmed in by those gloomy 
stones, and which has been in all his dreams. It seems wider 
and more busy than it used t be. The night is bad, and 
yet how cheerful and gay in hiseyes! One of the gentleman, 
in taking leave of him, pressed some money into his hand.— 
He has not counted it; but when they have gone a few paces 
beyond the box for poor Prisoners, he hastily reiurms aud 
drops it in. 

Mr. Garland has a coach waiting in a neighboring street, 
and taking Kit inside with him, bids the man drive home.— 
At first they can only travel at a foot pace, and then with 
torchcs going on before, because of the heavy fog. But as 
they get further from the river, and leave the closer portions 
of the town behind, they are able to dispense with this pre- 
caution and to proceed at a brisker rate. Ou the road, hard 
galloping would be too slow for Kit, but when they are draw- 
ing near their journey’s end, he begs they may go more slow- 
ly, and when the house appears in sight, that they may stop 
—only for a minute or two, to give him time to breathe. 

But there is no stopping then, for the old gentleman speaks 
stoutly to him, the horses mend their pace, and they are al- 
ready atthe garden-gate. Next minute they are at the door. 
There is a noise of tongues, and tread of feet, mside. It 
opens. Kit rushes in, and finds his mother clinging round his 
neck. 

And there, too, is the ever faithful Barbara’s mother, still 
holding the baby as if she had never put it down since that 
sad day when they little hoped to have such joy as this—there 
she is, Heaven bless her, crying her eyes out and sobbing as 
never woman sobbed before; and there is little Barbara—poor 
little Barbara, so much thinner and so much paler, and yet 
so very pretty—trembling like a leaf and supporting herself 
against the wall: and there is Mrs. Garland, neater and 
nicer than ever, fainting away stone dead with nobody to 
help her ; and there is Mr. Abel, violently blowing his nose, 
and wanting to embrace everybody; and there is the single 
gentleman hovering round them all, and constant to nothing 
for an instant; and there is that good, dear, thoughtful little 
Jacob, sitting all alone by himself on the bottom stair, with 
his hands on his knees like an old man, roaring fearfully 
without giving any trouble to any body ; and each and all 
of them are for the time clean out of their wits, and do joint- 
ly and severally commit all manner of follies. 

And even when the rest have in some measure come to 
themselves again, and can find words and smiles, Barbara 
—that soft-hearted, gentle, foolish litttle Barbara—is sud- 
denly missed, and found to ve in a swoon by herself in the 
back parlor, from which swoon she falls into hysterics, and 
from which hysterics into a swoon again, and is, indeed, so 
bad, that despite a mortal quantity of vinegar and cold water 
she is hardly a bit better at last than she was at first. Then 

Kit’s mother comes in and says, will he come and speak to 
her; and Kit says “ Yes,”’ and goes; and he says ina kind 
voice ‘* Barbara!’’ and i». rbara’s mother tells her that ‘¢ it’s 
only Kit;’’ and Barbara says (with her eyes closed all the 
ti e) ** Oh! but is it him indeed?” and Barbara’s mother 
says ‘* To be sure it is my dear; there’s nothing the matter 
now.” And in further assurance that he’s safe and sound, 
Kit speaks to her again; and then Barbara goes off into ano- 
ther fit of laughter, and then into another fit of crying—and 
then Barbara’s mother and Kit’s mother nod to each other, 





and pretend to scold Ler—but only to bring her to herself the 
faster, bless you—and being experienced mations, and acute 
at perceiving the first dawning symptoms of recovery, they 


wish, it might, for any- ; 


decanters of wine, and all that sort of thing, set out as grand 
as if Kit and his friends were first-rate company; and there is 
little Jacob, walking, as the popular phrase is, into a home- 
made-plum-cake at a most surprising pace, and keeping his 
eyeon the figs an’ oranges which are to follow, and making 
the best use ofhis time you may believe. Kit no sooner comes 
in, than that single gentleman (never was such a busy gen- 


tleman) charges all the g Pp and drinks his 
health, and tells him he shall never want a friend while he 
lives; and so does Mr. Garland, and so does Mrs. Garland, 
and so does Mr. Abel. But even this honor and distinction 
is not all, for the single gentleman forthwith pulls out of his 
pocket a massive silver watch—going hard, and right to half 
a second—and upon the back of this watch is engraved Kit’s 
name, with fleurishes all over; and in short it is Kit’s watch, 
bought expressly for him, and presented to him on the spot. 
You may rest assured that Mr. and Mrs. Garland can’t help 
hinting about their present in store, and that Mr. Abel tells 
outright that he has his; and that Kit is the happiest of the 
happy. — 

There is one friend he has not seen yet, and as he cannot 
be conveniently introduced into the family circle, by reason 
of his being an iron-shod quadruped, Kit takes the first op- 
portunity of slipping away and hurrying to the stable. The 
moment he lays bis hand upon the latch, the peony neighs 
the loudest pony’s greeting; before he has crossed the thres- 
hold, the pony is capering about his loose bex (for he brooks 
not the indignity of a halter), mad to give him welcome; and 
when Kit goes up to caress and pat him, the pony rubs his 
nose against his coat, and fondles him more lovingly thaa 
ever pony fondled man. It is the crowning circumstance of 
his earnest, heartfelt reception, and Kit fairly puts his arm 
round Whisker’s neck and hugs him. 

But how comes Barbara to trip in there ? and how smart 
she is again! she has been at her glass since she recovered? 
How comes Barbara in the stable, of all places in the world. 
Why, since Kit has been away, the pony wonld take his 
foed from nobody but her, and Barbara, you see, not dream- 
ing Christopher was there, and just looking in to see that 
every thing was right, has come upon him unawares. Blush- 
ing little Barbara! 

It may be that Kit has caressed the pony enough; it may 
be that there are even better things to caress than ponies.— 
He leaves him for Barbara at any rate, and hopes she is bet- 
ter. Yes. Barbara is a great deal better. She is afraid— 
and here Barbara looks down and blushes more—that he 
must have thought her very foolish. ‘* Not at all,’ says Kit. 
Barbara is glad of that, aud coughs—Hem!—just the slight- 
est congh possible—not more than that. 

What a discreet pony, when he ckooses! He is as quict 
now, as if he were of marble. He has a very knowing look, 
but that he always has ‘‘ We have hardly had time to shake 
hands, Barbara,” says Kit. Barbaragives him hers. Why, 
she is trembling now! Foolish, fluttering Barbara. 

Arm’s length! The length of an arm is not much. Bar- 
bara’s was not a long arm by any means, and besides, she 
didn’t hold it out straight, but bent a little. Kit was so near 
her when they shook hands, that he could see a small tiny 
tear, yet trembling on an eyelash. It was natural that he 
should look at it, unknown to Barbara. It was natural that 
Bara should raise her eyes unconsciously, and find him out. 
Was it natural that at that instant, without any previous im- 
pulse or design, Kit should kiss Barbara? He did it, whether 
orno. Barbara said ‘for shame,” but let him do it too— 
twice. He might have done it thrice, but the pony kicked 
up his heels and sheok his head, as if he were suddenly 
taken with convulsions of delight, and Barbara being fright- 
ened, ran away—not straight to where her mother and Kit’s 
mother were though, lest they should see how red her cheeks 
were, and should ask her why. Sly little Barbara! 

When the first transports of the whole party had subsided, 
and Kit and his mother, and Barbara and her mother, with 
little Jacob and the baby to boot, had had their suppers to- 
gether—which there was no hurrying over, for they were go- 
ing to stop there all night—Mr. Garland called Kit to him, 
and taking him into a room where they could be alone, told 
him that he had something yet to say, which would surprise 
him greatly. Kit looked so anxious and turned so pale on 
hearing this, that the old gentleman hastened to add, he 
would be agreeably surprised; and asking him if he would 
be ready next morning for a journey. 

‘* For a journey, sir!” cried Kit. 

‘*In company with me and my friend in the next room. 
Can you guess its pur a 

Kit turned paler yet, and shook his head. 

‘Oh yes. I think you do already,” said his master. 
“ Tr Tat 

Kit murmured something rather rambling and unintelligible, 
but he plainly pronounced the words ‘* Miss Nell,” three or 
four times—shaking his head while he did so, as if he would 
add there was no hopeof that. 

Bat Mr. Garland, instead of saying ‘‘ Try again,” as Kit 
had made sure he would, told him very seriously that he had 
guessed right. ; 

‘“* The place of their retreat is indeed discovered, he said, 
‘at last. And that is our journey’s end.” 

Kit faltered out such questions as, where was it, and how 
had it been found, and how long since, and was she well, and 
happy. ; 2 

‘* Happy she is, beyond all doubt,” said Mr. Garland.— 
«* And weil, I—1 trust she will be soon. She has been weak 
and ailing, as I learn, but sne was better when I heard this 
morning, and they were full of hope. Sit you down, and 
yon shell hear the rest.” uth, 

Scarcely venturing to draw his breath, Kit did as he was 
told. Mr. Garland then related to him, how he had a bro- 
ther (of whom he would remember to have heard him speak, 
and whose picture, taken when he was a young man, hung 
in the best room), and how this brother lived a long way off 
in a country-place, with an old clergyman who had been his 
early friend. How, although they loved each other as bro- 
thers should, they had not met for many years, but had 
communicaied by letter from time to time, always looking 
forward to some period when they would take each other by 
the hand once more, and still letting the Present time steal 
on, as it was the habit of men to do, and suffering the Future 
to melt into the Past. How this brother, whose temper was 
very mild and quiet and retiring—such as Mr. Abel’s—was 
greatly beloved by the simple people among whom he dwelt, 
who quite revered the Bachelor (for so they called him), and 
had every one experienced his charity and benevolence.— 
How even these slight circumstances had come to his know- 
ledge, very slowly and in course of years, for the Bachelor 
was one of those whose goodness shuns the light, and who 
have more pleasure in discovering and extolling the good 
deeds of others, than in trumpeting their own, be they never 
so commendable. How, for that reason, he seldom told them 
of his village friends; but how, for all that, his mind had 
become so full of two among them—a child and an old man, 
to whom he had been very kind—that in a letter received a 
few days before, he had dwelt upon them from first to last, 
and had told there such a tale of their wanderings, and mu- 
tual love, that few could read it without being moved to tears. 
How he, the recipient of that letter, was directly led to the 
belief that these must be the very wanderers for whom so 
much search had been made, and whom Heaven had directed 
to his brother’s care. How he had written for such further 
information as would put the fact beyond all doubt; how it 
had that morning arrived; had confirmed his first impres- 
sion into a certainty; and was the immediate cause of that 
journey being planned, which they were to take to-morrow. 

“In the mean time,” said the old gentleman rising, and 
laying his hand on Kit’s shoulder, “you have great need 
of rest, for such a day as this, would wear out the strong- 
est man. Good night, and Heaven send our journey may 
have a prosperous ending !” 


CHAPTER LXIX. 








Kit was no sluggard next morning, but springing from his 
bed some time before day, began to prepare for his welcome 
expedition, The hurry of spits consequent upon the eronte 
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of yesterday, and the unexpected intelligence he had heard at | 
night, hed troubled his sleep through the dark hours, and | 
summoned such uneasy dreams about his pillow that: it was | 
rest to rise. ’ | 

But had it been the beginning of some great labour with 
the same end in view—had it been the commencement of a | 
long journey, to be performed on foot in that inclement season 
of the year; to be pursued under every privation and difficul- 
ty; and to be achieved only with great distress, fatigue, and 
suffering—had it been the dawn of some painful enterprise, 
certain to task his utmost powers of resolution and endurance, 
and to need his utmost fortitude, but only likely to end, if hap- 

ily achieved, in good fortune and delight to Nell—Kit’s cheer- 

‘ul zeal would have been as highly roused, Kit’s ardour and 
impatience would have been at least the same. 
or was he alone excited and eager. Before he had been 
up a quarter of an hour the whole house were astir and busy. 
Everybody hurried to do something towards facilitating the 
reparations. The single gentleman, it is true, could do no- 
thing himec!:, but he overlooked everybody else and was more 
locomotive than anybody. The work of packing and making 
ready went briskly on, and by daybreak every preparation for 
the journey was completed. Then Kit began to wish they had 
not been quite so nimble ; for the travelling-carriage which had 
been hired for the occasion was not to arrive until nine o'clock, 
and there was nothing but breakfast to fill up the intervening 
blank of one hour and a half. 

Yes there was, though. There was Barbara. Barbara was 
busy, to be sure, but so much the better—Kit could kelp her, 
and that would pass away the time better than any means that 
could be devised. Barbara had no objection to this arrange- 
ment, and Kit, tracking out the idea which had come upon 
him so suddenly overnight, began to think that surely Barbara 
was fond of him, and surely he was fond of Barbara. 

Now, Barbara, if the truth must be told—as it must and 
ought to be—Barbara seemed, of all the little household, to 
take least pleasure in the bu tle of the occasion ; and when 
Kit, in the opewness of his heart, told her how glad and over- 
joyed it made him, Barbara became more downcast still, and 
seemed to have even less pleasure in it than before ! 

“ You have not been home so long, Christopher,” said Bar- 
bara—and it is impossible to tell how carelessly she said it— 
“You have not been home so long, that you need be glad to 
go away again, [ should think.” 

“ But for such a purpose,” returned Kit. ‘To bring back 
Miss Nell! To seeher again! Only think of thas! I am 
so pleased too to think that you will see her, Barbara, at last.” 

arbara did not absolutely say that she felt no great gratifi- 
cation on this point, but she expressed the sentiment so plainly 
by one little toss of her head, that Kit was quite disconcerted, 
and wondered in his simplicity why she was so cool about it. 

‘You'll say she has the sweetest and beautifullest face you 
ever saw, Iknow,” said Kit, rubbing his hands. “I’m sure 
you'll say that!” 

Barbara tossed her head again. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Barbara?” said Kit. 

“Nothing,” cried Barbara. And Barbara pouted—not 
sulkily, orin an ugly manner, but just enough to make her look 
more eherry-lipped than ever. 

There is no school in which a pupil gets on so fast, as that 
in which Kit became a scholar when he gave Barbara the kiss. 
He saw what Barbara meant now—he had his lesson by heart 
all at once—she was the book—there it was before him as 
plain as print. 

“Barbara,” said Kit, “ you're not cross with me?” 

Oh dear no! Why should Barbara be cross? And what 
right had she to be cross? And what did it matter whether 
she was cross orno? Who minded her ! 

“Why, Ido,” said Kit. ‘Of course I do.” 

Barbara didn’t see why it was of course, at all. 

Kit was sure she must. Would she think again? 

Certainly, Barbara would think again. No, she didn’t see 
why it was of course. She didn’t understand what Christo- 
pher meant. And besides she was sure they wanted her up- 
stairs by this time, and she must go, indeed 

“No, but Barbara,” said Kit, detaining her gently, “ let us 
part friends. I was always thinking of you, in my troubles. I 
should have been a great deal more miserable than I was, if it 
hadn’t been for you.” 

Goodness gracious, how pretty Barbara was when she co- 
leured—and when she trembled, like a little shrinking bird ! 

“Tam telling you the truth, Barbara, upon my word, but 
not half so strong as I could wish,” said Kit, earnestly. 
“When I want you to be pleased to see Miss Nell, it’s only 
because I should like you to be pleased with what pleases me 
—that’s all. As to her, Barbara, I think I could almost die to 
do her service, but you would think so too if you knew her as 
Ido. I am sure you would.” 

Barbara was touched, and sorry to have appeared indiffer- 
ent. 

“*T have been used, you see,” said Kit, ‘to talk and think 
of her, almost as if she was an angel. When [ look forward 
to meeting her again, I think of her smiling as she used 
to do, and being glad to see me, and putting out her hand 
and saying, ‘It’s my own old Kit,’ or some such words | 
as those—like what she used to say. I think of seeing 
her happy, and with friends about her, and brought up as 
she deserves, and as she ought to be. When I think 
of myself, it’s as her old servant ; and one that loved her dear- 
ly, as his kind, good, gentle mistress ; and who would have 

one—yes, and still would go—through any harm to serve 
er. Once I couldn’t help being afraid that if she came back 
with friends about her she might forget, or be ashamed of ha- 
ving known, a humble lad like me, and so speak coldly, which 
would have cut me, Barbara, deeper than I can tell. But 
when I came to think again, I felt sure that I was doing her 
wrong in this; and I went on as I did at first hoping to see 
her once more, just as she usedto be. Hoping this, and re- 
membering what she was, has made me feel as if I would al- 
ways try to please her, and always be what I should like to 
seem to her if I was still her servant. If I’m the better for 
that—and I don’t think I'm the worse—I am grateful to her 
for it; and I love and honour her the more. That’s the plain 
honest truth, dear Barbara, upon my word it is!” 

Little Barbara was not of a wayward or capricious nature, 
and being full of remorse, melted into tears. To what fur- 
ther conversation this might have led, we need not stop to in- 
quire ; for the wheels of the carriage were heard at that mo- 
ment, and, being followed by a smart ring at the garden gate, 








swagger down the garden, and take up his position at a conve- 
nient ogling distance. Having had great experience of the 
sex, and being repay acquainted with all those little artifi- 
ces which find the readiest road to their hearts, Mr. Chuckster 
on taking his ground, planted one hand on his hip, and with 
the other adjusted his flowing hair. This is a favourite atti- 
tude in the polite circles, and accompanied with a graceful 
whistling has been known to do immense execution. 

Such, however, isthe difference between town and coun- 
try, that nobody took the smallest notice of this insinuating 
figure ; the wretches being wholly engaged in bidding the tra- 
vellers farewell, in kissing hands to each other, waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and the like tame and vulgar practices. For now 
the single gentleman and Mr. Garland were in the carriage, 
and the postboy was in the saddle, and Kit, well wrapped and 
muffled up, was in the rumble behind ; and Mrs. Garland was 
there, and Mr. Abel was there, and Kit’s mother was there, 
and little Jacob was there, and Barbara’s mother was visible in 
remote perspective, nursiag the ever-wakeful baby; and all 
were nodding, beckoning, curtseying, or crying out “ Good 
bye!” with all the energy they could express. In another 
minute, the carriage was out of sigbt; and Mr. Chuckster 
remained alone upon the spot where it had lately been, witha 
vision of Kit standing up in the rumble waving his hand to 
Barbara, and of Barbara in the full light and lustre of his eyes 
—his eyes—Chucksier’s—Chuckster the successful--on whom 
ladies of quality had looked with favour from phaetons in the 
parks on Sundays—waving hers to Kit ! 

How Mr. Chuckster entranced by this monstrous fact, 
stood for some time rooted to the earth, protesting within him- 
self that Kit was the Prince of felonious characters, and very 
Emperor or Great Mogul of Snobs, and how he clearly traced 
this revolting circumstance back to that old villany of the 
shilling, are matters foreign to our purpose ; which is to track 
the rolling wheels, and bear the travellers company on their 
cold, bleak journey. 

It was a bitter day. A keen wind was blowing, and rushed 
against them fiercely ; bleaching the hard ground, shaking the 
ehite frost from the trees and hedges, and whirling it away 
like dust. But little cared Kit for weather. There was a 
freedom and freshness in the wind, as it came howling by, 
which, let it cut never so sharp, was welcome. As it swept 
on with its cloud of frost, bearing down the dry twigs and 
boughs and withered leaves, and carrying them away pell- 
mell, it seemed as though some general sympathy had got 
abroad, and everything was in ahurry like themselves. The 
harder the gusts the beter progress they appeared to make. 
It was a good thing to go struggling and fighting forward, 
vanquishing them one by one; to watch them driving up, 
gathering strength and fury as they came along ; to bend for 
a moment, as they whistled past ; and then to look back and 
see them speed away ; their hoarse noise dying in the dis- 
tance, and the stout trees cowering down before them. 


All day long it blew witheut cessation. The night was 
clear and starlight, but the wind had not fallen, and the cold 
was piercing. Sometimes—towards the end of a long stage 
Kit could not help wishing it were a little warmer: but when 
they stopped to change horses, and he had a good run; and 
what with that, and the bustle of paying the old postillion, 
and rousing the new one, and running to and fro again until 
the horses were put to, he was so warm that the blood tingled 
and smarted in his fingers’ ends ; then he felt as if to have it 
one degree less cold would be to lose hali the delight and 
glory of the journey : and up he jumped again right cheerily, 
singing to the merry music of the wheels as they rolled away, 
and, leaving the townspeople in their warm beds, pursued 
their course along the lonely road. 

Meantime the two gentlemen inside, who were little dis- 
posed to sleep, beguiled the time with conversation. As both 
were anxious and expectant, it naturally turned upon the sub- 
ject of their expedition, onthe manner in which it had been 
brought about, and on the hopes and fears they entertained 





fondness for such matters from a boy, and the tastes he Jad 
abarmeed were now to yield him an anxious and precatious 
subsistence. 

“The boy grew like his father in tnind and person ; the 
irl so like her mother, that when the old man had her on his 
nee, and looked into her mild blue eyes, he felt as if awaken- 

ing from a wretched dream, and his daughter were @ little child 
again. The wayward boy soon spurned the shelter of his 
roof, and sought associates more congenial to his taste. The 
old man and the child dwelt alone together. 

“It was then, when the love of two dead people who had 
been nearest and dearest to his heart, was all transferred to 
this slight creature ; when her face, constantly before him, 
reminded him from hour te hour of the two early change he 
had seen in such another—of all the suffering he had watched 
and known, and all his child had undergone; when the 
young man’s profligate and hardened course drained him of 
money as his fthere had, and even sometimes occasioned 
them temporary privation and distress ; it was then that there 
began to beset him, and to be ever in his mind, a gloomy 
dread of poverty and want. He had no thought for himself 
in this. His fear was for the child. It was aspectre in his 
house, and haunted him night and day. f 

“The younger brother had been a traveller in many coun- 
tries, and had made his pilgrimage through life alone. His vo- 
luntary banishment had been misconstrued, and he had borne 
(not without pain) reproach and slight, for doing that which 
had wrung his heart, and cast a mournful shadow on his path. 
Apart from this, communication between him and the elder 
was difficult, and uncertain, and often failed ; still it was not 
so wholly broken off but that he learnt—with long blanks and 
gaps between each interval of information—all that I have 
told you now. , } 

“Then, dreams of their young, happy life—happy to him 
though laden with pain and early care—visited his pillow yet 
oftener than before ; and every night, a boy again, he was 
at his brother's side. With the utmost speed he could exert, 
he settled his affairs ; converted into money all the goods he 
had ; and, with honourable wealth enough for both, with open 
heart and hand, with limbs that trembled as they bore him 
on, with emotion such as men can hardly bear and live, arriv- 
ed one evening at his brother’s door !” 

The narrator, whose voice had faltered lately, stopped.— 
“The rest,” said Mr. Garland, pressing his hand, “I 
know.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” rejoined his friend, after a pause, ‘“‘ we may spare 
ourselves the sequel. You know the poor result of my 
search. Even when, by dint of such inquiries as the utmost 
vigilance and sagacity could set on foot, we found they had 
been seen with two poor travelling showmen ; and in time dis- 
covered the men themselves—and in time, the actual place of 
their retreat ; even then, we were too late. Pray Goud we 
are not too late again !” 

“We cannot be,” said Mr. Garland. 
succeed.” 


“This time we must 


“T have believed and hope so,” returned the other. “I 
try to believe and hope so still. But aheavy weight has fal- 
len on my spirits, my good friend, and the sadness that gathers 
over me, will yield to neither hope nor reason.” 

“That does not surprise me,” said Mr. Garland ; ‘It is a 
natural consequence of the events you have recalled ; of this 
dreary time and place ; and above all, of this wild and dismal 
night. A dismal night, indeed! Hark! how the wind is 
howling !” 

CHAPTER LXx. 

Day broke, and found them still upon their way. Since 
leaving home, they had helted here and there for necessary 
refreshment, and had frequently been delayed, especially in 
the night time, by waiting for fresh horses. They had made 
no other stoppages, but the weather continued rough, and 
the roads were often steep and heavy. It would be night 
again before they reached their place of destination. 





respecting it. Of the former they had many; of the latter 
few—none perhaps beyond that indefinable uneasiness which 
is inseparable from suddealy awakened hope, and protracted 
expectation. 

none of the pauses of their discourse, and when half the 
night had worn away, the single gentleman, who had gradually 
become more and more silent and thoughtful, turned to his 
companion and said abruptly : 

** Are you a good listener !”” 

‘‘ Like most other men, I suppose,” returned Mr. Garland, 
smiling. ‘I can be if I am interested; and if not interest- 
ed, I should still try toappearso. Why do you ask ?” 

‘“‘T have a short narrative on my lips,” rejoined his friend, 
“and will try you with it. 1t is very brief.” 

Pausing for no reply, he laid his hand on the old gentle- 
man’s sleeve, and proceeded thus : 

‘“There were once two brothers, who loved each other 
dearly. There was a disparity in their ages—some twelve 
years. I am not sure but they may insensibly have loved each 
other the better for that reason. Wide as the interval between 
them was, however, they became rivals too soon. The deep- 
est and strongest affection of both their hearts settled upon 
one object. 

The youngest—there were reasons for his being sensitive 
and watchful—was the first to find this out. I will not tell 


how great his mental struggle was. He had been a sickly 
child. His brother, patient ard considerate in the midst of his 
own high health and strength, had many and many a day de- 
nied himself the sports he loved, to sit beside his couch, tell- 
ing him old stories till his pale face lighted up with an unwont- 
ed glow ; to carry him in his arms to some green spot, where 
he could tend the poor pensive boy as he looked upon the bright 
summer day, and saw all nature healthy but himself; to be in 
anyway his fond and faithful nurse. 1 may not dwell on all he 
did, to make the poor, weak creature love him, or my tale 
would have noend. But when the time of trial came, the 
younger brother's heart was full of those old days. Heaven 


you what misery he underwent, what agony of soul he knew, | 


Kit, all bluff and hardened with the cold, went on manful- 
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accompanied them with a little bundle, which be tad hung im 


the carriage when they left home, and ten since 
Mite bine in his old cage—just as she ot ett kicn, She 
proceeded, 


would be glad to see her bird, he knew. 

The road wound gently downward. As they 
they lost sight of the church whose clock they had heard, and 
of the small village clustering round it. The knocking, whieh 
was now renewed, and which in that stillness they could 
plainly hear, troubled them. They wished the man 
forbear, or that they had teld him not to break the silence un- 
til they returned. 

The old church tower, clad in a ghostly garb of pure cold 
white, again rose up before them, and a few moments brought 
them close beside it. A venerable building—grey, even im 
the midst of the hoary landscape. An ancient sun-dial on the 
belfry wall was nearly hidden by the snow-drift, and scarce- 
ly to be known for what it was. - Time itself seemed to have 
grown dull and old, as if no day were ever to displace the 
melancholy night. 

A wicket gate was close at hand, but there was more than 
one path across the churchyard to which it led, and, uncer- 
tain which to take, they came to a stand again. 

The village street—if street that could be called which 
was an irregular cluster of poor cottages of many heights and 
ages, some with their fronts, some with their backs, and 
some with gable ends towards the road, with here and there 
a signpost, or ashed encroaching on the path—was close at 
hand. There was a faint light in a chamber window not far 
off, and Kit ran towards that house to ask their way. 

His first shout was answered by an old man within, who 
presently appeared at the casement, wrapping some gar- 
ment round his throat as a protection frum the cold, and de- 
ae who was abroad at that unseasonable hour, wanting 

im. ; 

“Tis hard weather this,” he grumbled, “and not a night 
tocallme upin. My trade is not of that kind that I need 
be roused from bed. The business on which folks want me, 
will keep cold, especially at this season. What do you 
want?” 

“I would not have roused you, if I had known you were 
old and ill,” said Kit. 

“Old!” repeated the other peevishly. ‘How do you 
know Iam old! Not so old as you think, friend, perhaps. 
As to being ill, you will find many young people in worse case 
thanIT am. More’s the pity that it should be so—not that 
[should be strong and hearty for my years, I mean, but 
that they should be weak and tender. I ask your pardon 
though,” said the old man, “if I spoke rather rough at first. 
My eyes are not good at night—that’s neither age nor ill- 
ness ; they never were—and I didn’t see you were a stran- 
ger.’ 

“T am ‘sorry to call you from your bed,” said Kit, “but 
those gentlemen you may see by the churchyard gate, are 
strangers too, who have just arrived from a long journey, and 
seek the parsonage house. Can yon direct us.” 

“IT should be able to,’ answered the old man, in a trem 
bling voice, ‘‘for come next summer I have been sexton 
here good fifty years. The right-hand path, friend, is the 
road.—There is no ill news for our good gentleman, I hope ?”” 

Kit thanked him, and made him a hasty answer in the ne- 
gative; he was turning back, when his attention was caught 
by the voice of achild. Looking up, he saw a very little 
creature at a neighbouring window. 

‘“What is that?” cried the child, earnestly. “Has my 
pos come true! Pray speak to me, whoever that is, awake 
and up.” 

‘Poor boy!” said the sexton, before Kit could answer,. 
‘how goes it, darling ?” 

‘Has my dream come true?” exclaimed the child again, 
in a voice so fervent that it might have thrilled to the heart of 
any listener. ‘ But ne, that can neverbe. How could it be 
Oh! how could it !” 

“T guess his meaning,” said the sexton. 











ly ; and having enough to do to keep his blood circulating, to 
picture to himself the happy end of this adventurous journey, 
and to look about him and be amazed at everything, had little 
spare time for thinking of discomforts. Though his impa- 
tience, and that of his fellow-travellers, rapidly increased as 
the day waned, the hours did not stand still. The short day- 
light of winter soon faded away, and it was dark again when 
they had yet many miles to travel. 

As it grew dusk, the wind fell ; its distant moanings were 
more low and mournful ; and as it came creeping up to the 
road, and rattling covertly among the dry brambles on either 
hand, it seemed like some great phantom for whom the 
way was narrow, whose garments rustled as it stalked along. 
By degrees it lulled and died away ; and then it came on 
to snow. 

The flakes fell fast and thick, soon covering the ground 
some inches deep, and spreading abroad a solemn stillness. 
The rolling wheels were noiseless : andthe sharp ring and 
clatter of the horses’s hoofs, became a dull, muffled tramp.— 
The life of their progress seemed to be slowly hushed, and 
something death-like to usurp its place. 

Shading his eyes from the falling snow, which froze upon 
their lashes and obscured his sight, Kit often tried to catch the 
earliest glimpse of twinkling lights denoting their approach to 
some distant town. He could descry objects enough at such 
| times, but none correctly. Now a tall church spire appeared 
| in view, which presently became a tree ; a barn ; a shadow on 
| the ground, thrown on it by their own bright lamps. Now 
there were horsemen, foot-passengers, carriages, going on 
before ; or meeting them in narrow ways; which, when they 
were close upon them, turned to shadows too. <A wall, a 
ruin, a sturdy gable end, would rise up in the road ; and when 
they were plunging headlong at it, would be the road itself. 
Strange turnings too, bridges, and sheets of water, appeared 
to start up here and there, making the way doubtful and 
uncertain ; and yet they were on the same bare road,and these 








strengthened it to repay the sacrifices of inconsiderate youth 


, hoping to die abroad. 

‘« The elder brother married her. She was in Heaven be- 
fore long, and left him with an infant daughter. 

‘If you have seen the picture-gallery of any one old fami- 


the fairest and slightest of them all—come upon you in differ 





caused the bustle in the house, which had laid dormant for a 
short time, to burst again into tenfold life and vigor. 

* Simultaneously with the travelling equipage, arrived Mr. 
Chuckster in a hackney cab, with certain papers and supplies 
of money for the single gentleman, into whose hands he deli- 
vered them. This duty discharged, he subsided into the bo- 
som of the family ; and entertaining himself with a strolling or 
peripatetic breakfast, watched with a genteel indifference the 
process of loading the carriage. 

“Snobby’s in this { see, sir!”’ he said to Mr. Abel Garland. 
“I thought he wasn’t in the last trip because it was expected 
that his presence wouldn’t be very acceptable to the ancient 
buffalo.” 

“To whom, sir?’ demanded Mr. Abel. 

“Tu the old gentleman,” returned Mr. Chuckster, slightly 
abashed. 

‘Our client prefers to take him now,” said Mr. Abel, drily. 
“There is no longer any need for that precaution, as my fa- 
ther’s relationship to a gentleman in whom the objects of his 
search have full confidence, will be a sufficient guarantee for 
the friendly nature of their errand.” 

“Ah!” thought Mr. Chuckster, looking out of the window, 
“anybody but-me! Snobby before me, of course. He 
didn’t happen to take that particular five-pound note, but I 
have not the smallest doubt that he’s always up to some- 
thing of that sort. I always said it, long before this came 
out. Devilish pretty girl that! *’Pon my soul, an amazing 

little creature !”” ; ‘ 

Barbara was the subject of Mr.Chackster’s commendations ; 


and as she was lingering near the carriage (all being now rea- } 


dy for its departure,) that gentleman was suddenly seized with 
@strong interest inthe proceedings, which impelled him to 


ent generations; and how you trace the same sweet girl 
through a long line of portraits—never growing old or 


all reverses—redeeming all their sins— 
“In this daughter, the mother lived again. You may judge 
with what devotion he who lost that mother almost in the 
winning, clung to this girl, her breathing image. She grew 
to womanhood, and gave her heart to one who could not know 
| its worth. Well! Her fond father could not see her pine and 
droop. He might be more deserving than he thought him. 


He surely might become so with a wife like her. He joined | close at hand, struck the hour of midnight, and the carriage habitation. Again and again he listened ; 


their hands, and they were married. 


all the cold neglect and undeserved reproach ; through all the 
poverty he brought upon her; through all the struggles of 
their daily life, too mean and pitiful to tell, but dreadful to 
endure ; she toiled on, in the deep devotion of her spirit, and 
in her better nature, as only women can. Her means and 
substance wasted ; her father nearly beggared by her husband's 





roof) of her ill-usage and unhappiness,—she never, but for him, | were mere black patches in the wh.tened house front. No 
bewailed her fate. Patient, and upheld by strong affection | light appeared. The house might have been deseried, or the | 
to the last, she died a widow of some three week’s date, leav- sleepers dead, for any air of life it had about it. 
ing to her father’s care two orphans ; one a son of ten ortwelve | They spoke together, with a strange inconsistency, in whis- 
years old; the other a gitl—such another infant child—the | pers; unwilling to disturb again the dreary echoes they had 
| same in helplessness, in age, in form, in feature—as she had | just now raised 
| been herself when her young mothér died ** Let us go on,” said the younger brother, ‘ and leave this 
** The elder brother, grandfather to these two children, was | yood fellow to wake them. if he can. I cannot rest until I 
lease a broken man; crushed and borne down, less by the | know that we are not too lat Let us go on in the name 
weight of years than by the heavy hand of sorrow. With the | Heaven!” 
wreck of his possessions, he began to trade—in pict t,’ They did so, leaving the postillion to order such accommo- 
ent 


and then in curious ancient things. He had ertained 


by one of thoughtful manhood. He left his brother to be hap- | 
The truth never passed his lips, and he quitted the coun- | 


a 


things, like the others, as they were passed, turned into dim 
| illusions. 

He descended slowly from his seat—for his limbs were 
numbed—when they arrived ata lone posting-house, and in- 
| quired how far they had to go to reach their journey’s end. 
| It was a late hour in such by-places, and the people were 
abed; but a voice answered from an upper window, Ten 
miles. The ten minutes that ensued appeared an hour; but 


ly, you will remember how the same face and figure—often | at the end of that time, a shivering figure led out the horses | quiet. 


| they required, and after another brief delay they were again 
| in motion. 


‘ 


| saow, were so many pitfalls to the trembling horses, and 
| obliged them to keep a footpace. As it was next to impossi- 
ble for men so much agitated as they were by this time, to sit 


still and move so slowly, all three got out and plodded on be- | 


hind the carriage. The distance seemed interminable, and 
| the walk was most laborious. As each was thinking within 
himself that the driver must have lost his way, a church bell, 


stopped. It had moved softly enough, but when it ceased to 


* Through all the misery that followed this union; through | crunch the snow, the silence was as startling as if some great | 


nuise had been replaced by perfect stillness. 

“ This is the place, gentlemen,” said the driver, dismount- 
ing from his horse, and knocking at the door of a little inn. 
‘*Halloa! Past twelve o'clock is the dead of night here.” 

The knocking was loud and long, but it failed to rouse the 
drowsy inmates. Ali continued dark and silent as before 


hand, and the hourly witness (for they now lived under one | They fell back a little, and looked up at the windows, which | 


dation as the house afforded, and to renew his knocking 


“To thy bed 
again, dear boy!” 


** Ay |” cried the child, in a burst of despair, “IT knew it 
could never be, I felt too sure of that, before I asked. But 
all to-night, and last night too, it was the same. I never fal 

asleep, but that cruel dream comes back.” 

* Try to sleep again,” said the old man, soothingly. 
will ox in time.” 

‘** No no, I would rather that it staid—cruel as it is, 1 would 
rather that it staid,” rejoined the child. “I am not afraid to 
have it in my sleep, but I am so sad—so very, very sad.” 

The old man blessed him, the child in tears replied good 
night, and Kit was again alone. 

He hurried back, moved by what he had heard, though more 
by the child’s manner than by anything he had said, as hie 
meaning was hidden from him. They took the path indica- 
ted by the sexton, and soon arrived before the parsonage 
wall. Turning round to look about them when they had got 
thus far, they saw, among some rumed buildings at a distance, 
one single solitary light. 

It shone from what appeared to be anold oriel window, and 
being svrrounded by the deep shadows of overhanging walls, 
sparkled like astar. Bright and glimmering as the stars above 
their heads, lonely and motionless as they, it seemed to claim 
some kindred with the eternal lamps of Heaven, and to burn 
in fellowship with them. 

“ What light is that !” exclaimed the younger brother. 

«Tt is surely,” said Mr. Garland, ** in the ruin where they 
live. I see no other ruin hereabouts.” 

“ They cannot,” returned the brother, hastily, “be waking 
at this late hour—” 

Kit interposed directly, and begged that, while they rang 
and waited at the gate, they would let him make his way to 


“lt 





It was a cross-country road, full, after the first three or four 
changing—the Good Angel of the race—abiding by them in| miles, of holes and cart-ruts, which being covered by the | 


where this light was shining, and try to ascertain if any people 
| were about. Obtaining the permission he desired, he darted 
| off with breathless eagerness, and, still carrying the bird-cage 
| in his hand, made straight towards the spot. 
It was not easy to hold that pace among the graves, and ar 
another time he might have gone more slowly, or round by the 
| path. Unmindful of all obstacles, however, he pressed for- 
| ward without slackening his speed, and soon arrived within 
| a few yards uf the window. 
| He approached as softly as he could, and advancing so near 
| the wall as to brush the whitened ivy with his dress, listened. 
There was no sound inside. The church itself was not more 
Touching the glass with his cheek, he listened again. 
| No. And yet there was such a silence all around, that he 
| felt sure he could have heard even the breathing of a sleeper, 
if there had been one there. 
A strange circumstance, a light in such a place at that time 
| of night, with no one near it. 
A curtain was drawn across the lower portion of the win- 
| dow, and he could not see into the room. But there was no 
shadow thiown upon it from within To have gained a@ foot- 
ing on the wall and tried to look in from above, would have 
been attended with some danger—certainly with some noise, 
| and the chance of terrifying the child, if that really were her 
again and agaim 
e same wearisome blank. 
Leaving the spot with slow and cautious steps, and skirting 
the ruin for a few paces, he came at length to adoor, He 
knocked. No answer. But there was a curious noise inside. 
It was dificult to determine what it was. It bore a resem- 
blance to the low moaning of one in pain, but it was not that, 
being far too regular and constant. Now it seemed a kind of 
song, now a wail—seemed, that is, to his changing fancy, for 


| th 


the sound itself was never changed or checked. It was -un- 
like anything he had ever heard, and in its tone there wass 
something fearful, chilling, and unearthly, 

The listener's blood ren colder now than ever it had 
done in frost and snow, but he knocked again. There wae 
no answer, and the sound went on without any interruption. 

| He laid his hand softly opon the latch, and put his knee against 

lthe door. It was not secured on the inside, but yielded to 
the pressure , and turned upon its hinge s He saw the glim- 
mering of a fire upon the old walls, and entered 


CHAPTER LXXIL 


The dull, red glow of a wood fire—for no lamp or candle 


Kit burnt within the room—showed him a figure, seated on the 
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The attitude was. that of one who sought the heat. 
_ Ig was, and yet was not. , The stooping posture and the cow- 
ering form were there,.but.no hands were stretched out to 
_ meet the iT warmth, no or shiver compared its 
,duxury with the piercing cold outsi With limbs huddled 
tt ‘ bowed down, aims crossed upon the breast, 
fingers tightly clenched, it rocked to and fro upon its seat 
without a moment’s pause, accompanying the action with the 
angel sound he had heard. 
heavy door had closed behind him on his entrance, 
~~ acrash that made him start. The figure neither spoke 
mor turned to look, nor gave in any other way the faintest 
. ign of having heard the noise. The form was that of an old 
_ gaan, his white head akin in colour to the mouldering embers 
apon which he gazed. And the failing light and dying fire, 
time-worn room, the solitude, the wasted life, and gloom, 
were all in fellowship. Ashes, and dust, and ruin! 









other chamber where the lamp had been replaced. The 
listened as he spoke again within its silent walls, They look- 
ed into the faces of each other, and no man’s cheek was free 
from tears. He came back, whispering that she was still 
asleep, but that he she had moved. It was her hand, 
he said—a little—a very very, litthke—but he was pretty sure 
she had moved it—perhaps in seeking his. He had known 
her to do that before now, though in the deepest sleep the 
while. And when he had said this, he dropped into his chair 
again, and clasping his hands above his head, uttered a cry 
never to be forgotten. 

The poor schoolmaster motioned to the bachelor that he 
would come upon the other side, and speak to him. They 
gently unlocked his fingers, which he had twisted in his grey 
hair, and pressed them in their own. 

“ He will hear me,” said the schoolmaster, ‘I am sure. 
He will hear either me or you if we beseech him. She 
would, at all times.”’ 











Kit tried to speak, and did pronounce some words, though 
what they.were he scarcely knew. Still the same terrible 
low cry went on—still the same rocking in the chair—the 
ame stricken figure was there, unchanged and heedless of 

nce. 
e had his hand upon the latch, when something in the 
. form—distinctly seen as one log broke and fell, and, as it fell, 
blazed up—arrested it. He returned to where he had stood 
, before—advanced a pace—another—another still. Another, 
and he saw the face. Yes! Changed as it was, he knew it 
avell 


“* Master!” he cried, stooping on one knee and catching at 
his hand. “Dear master. Speak to me!” 

The old man turned slowly towards him ; and muttered, in 
a hollow voice, 

*« This is another !—How many of these spirits ‘here have 
been to night!” 

‘No spirit, master. No one but your old servant. 
know me now, I am sure? 
is she ?”’ 

«« They all. say that !’’ cried the old man. 
the same question. A spirit!” 

“Where is she?” demanded Kit. 
——but that, dear master.” 

“She is asleep—yonder—in there.” 


You 
Miss Nell—where is she—where 


‘* They all ask 


“Oh tell me but that 


“* Thank God !” of a happy nature.” 

“Aye! Thank God!” returned the old man. “Ihave| ‘+ We have heard you say,” pursued the schoolmaster,“ that 
prayed to Him, many, and many, and many a Te he in this, and in all goodness, she was like her mother. You 
when she has been asleep, He knows. Hark! Did she | can think of, and remember her?’ 
call?” He maintained his stedfast look, but gave no answer. 

*T heard no voice.” “Or even one before her,’”’ said the bachelor. ‘It is 


“ You did. You hearher now. Do you tell me that you 
lon’t hear that?” 

He started up, and listened again. 

«« Nor that?” he cried, with a triumphant smile. ‘ Can 
aty body know that voice so’ wellasI! Hush! hush!” 

otioning to him to be silent, he stole away into another 
cchamber.. After a short absence (during which he could be 
heard to speak in a softened soothing tone) he returned, bear- 
ing in his hand a lamp. 

“She is still asleep,” be whispered. ‘ You were right. 
She did not call—unless she did so in her s!umber. She has 
called to me in her sleep before now, sir; as I sat by, watch- 
ing, | have seen her lips.move, and have known, though no 
sound came from them, that she spoke of me. I feared 
the light might dazzle her eyes and wake her, so I brought it 
here.” 

He spoke rather to himself than to the visitor, but when 
he had put the lamp. upon the table, he took it up, as if im- 

elled by some momentary recollection or curiosity, and held 
it near his face. Then, as if forgetting his motive in the 
very action, he turned away and put it down again. 

“She is sleeping soundly,” he said; “but no wonder. 
Angel hands have strewn the ground deep with snow, that 
the lightest footstep may be lighter yet ; and the very birds 
are dead, that they may not wake her. She used to feed 
them, sir. Though never so cold and hungry, the timid 
things would fly from us. They never flew from her!” 

Again he stopped to listen, and scarcely drawing breath, 
listened for a long, longtime. That fancy past, he opened 
an old chest, took out some clothes as fondly as if they had 
been living things, and began to smooth and brush them with 
his hand. 

“* Why dost thou lie so idle there, dear Nell,”’ he murmur- 
ed, “‘ when there are bright red berries out of duors waiting 
for thee to pluck them! Why dost thou lie so idle there, 
when thy little friends come creeping to the door, crying 
* where is Nell—sweet Nell !'—and sob, and weep, because 
they do not see thee. She was always gentle with children. 
The wildest would do her bidding—she had a tender way 
with them, indeed she had!” 

Kit had no power to speak. His eyes were filled with 


8. 

‘Her littie homely dress,—her favourite !" cried the old 
man, pressing it to bis breast, and patting it with his shrivel- 
led hard. ‘ She will miss it when she wakes They have 
hid it here in sport, but she shall have it—she shall have it. 
I would not vex my darling, for the wide world’s riches. 
See here—these shoes—how worn they are—she kept them 
to remind her of our last Jong journey. You see where the 


‘*T will hear any voice she liked to hear,” cried the old 
man. ‘T love all she loved!’ 

‘*T know you do,” returned the schoolmaster. ‘I am cer- 
tain of it. Think of her; think of all the sorrows and af- 
flictions you have shared together; of all the trials, and all 
the peaceful pleasures you have jointly known.” 

“Tdo. Ido, I think of nothing else.” 

‘‘T would have you think of nothing else to-night—of no- 
thing but those things which will soften your heart, dear 
friend, and open it to old affections and old times. It is so 
that she would speak to you herself, and in her name it is 
that I speak now.” 

‘*‘ You do well to speak softly,” said the old man ‘ We 
will not wake her. I should be glad to see her eves again, 
and to see her smile. There is a smile upon her young face 
now, but itis fixed ani changeless. I would have it come 
and go. That shall be in Heaven's good time. We will 
not. wake her.”’ 

** Let us not talk of her in her sleep, but as she used to be 
when you were journeying together, far away—as she was at 
home, in the old house from which you fied together—as she 
was in the old cheerful time,” said the school-master. 

She was always cheerful—very cheerful,’’ cried the old 
man, looking stedfast athim. ‘There was something mild 
and quiet about her, I remember, from the first ; but she was 


many years ago, and affliction makes the time longer, bui 
you have not forgotten her whose death contributed to make 
this child so dear to you, even before you knew her worth or 
could read her heart! Say, that you could carry back your 
thoughts to very distant days—to the time of your early life 
—when, unlike this fair flower, you did not pass your youth 
alone. Say, that you could remember, long ago, another 
child who loved you dearly, you, being but a child yourself. 
Say, that you had a brother, long forgotten, long unseen, 
separated from you, who now, at last, in your utmost need 
came back tocomfort and console you” — 

**To be to you what you were once to him,” cried the 
younger, falling on his knee before him; ‘‘ to repay your old 
affection, brother dear, by constant care, solicitude, and love ; 
to be, at your right hand, what he never ceased to be when 
oceans rolled between us; to call, to witness his unchanging 
truth and mindfulness of bygone days, whole years of deso- 
lation. Give me but one word of recognition, bro:her—and 
hever—no never, in the brightest moment of our youngest 
days, when, poor silly boys, we thought to pass our lives to- 
gether—have we been half ay dear and precious tv each 
other as we shall be from this time hence.” 

The old man looked from face to face, and his lips moved ; 
but no sound came from them in reply. 

“If we were kuit together then,” pursued the younger 
brother, ‘“‘ what will be the bond between usnow! Our love 
and fellowship begun in childhood, when life was all before 
us, and will be resumed when we have proved it, and are 
but children at the last. As many restless spirits, who have 
hunted fortune, fame, or pleasure through the world, retire in 
their decline to where they first drew breath, vainly seeking 
to be children once again before they die, so we, less fortu- 
nate than they in early life, but happier in its closing scenes, 
will set up our rest again among our boyish haunts ; and go- 
ing home with no hope realised, that had its growth in man- 
hood—carrying back nothing that we brought away, but our 
old yearnings to each other—saving uo fragment from the 
wreck of life, but that which first endeared ii— may be indeed 
but children as at first. And even,’ he added in an altered 
voice, ‘‘even if what I dread to name has come to pass— 
even if that be so, ur is to be (which Heaven forbid and spare 
us !)—still, dear brother, we are not apart, and have that 
cotnfort in our great affliction.”’ 

By little and little, the old man had drawn back towards 
the inner chamber, while these words were spoken. He point- 
ed there, as he replied, with trembling lips. 

“You plot among you to wean my heart from her. You 
never will do that—never while I have life. I have no rela-| 




















litle feet were bare upon the ground. They told me, after- 
wards, that the stones had cut and bruised them. She never 
told me that. No, no, God bless her? and, I have remem- 
hered since, she walked behind me, sir, that I might not see 
how lame she was—but yet she had my hand in hers, and 
seemed to lead me still.” 

He pressed them to his lips, and having carefully put them 
back again, went on communing with himself—looking wist- 
fully from time to time towards the chamber he had lately 
visited. 

“She was not wont tobe a lie-abed; but she was well 
then. We must have patience. When she is well again, 
she will rise early, as she used to do, and ramble abroad in 
the healthy morning time. I often tried to track the way she 
had gone, but her small fairy footsteps left no print upon the 
dewy ground, to guide me. Who is that? Shut the door. 
Quick !—Have we not enough to do to drive away that mar- 
ble cold, and keep her warm !” 


The door was indeed opened, for the entrance of Mr Gar- | were her words. 


land and his friend, accompanied by two other persons. These 
were the schoolmaster and the bachelor. The former held a 
light in his hand. He had, it seemed, but gone to his own 
cottage to replenish the exhausted lamp, at the moment when 
Kit came up and found the old man alone. | 

He softened again at sight ef these two friends, and laying | 
aside the angry manner—if to anything so feeble and so sad 
the term can be applied—in which he had spoken when the 
oor opened, resumed his former seat, and subsided, by little 

~ané litile, into the old action, and the old, dull, wandering | 
sound. 

Of the strangers he took no heed whatever. He had seen 
them, but appeared quite incapable of interest or curiosity. | 
The younger brother stood apart. The bachelor drew a chair 
towards the old man, and sat down close beside him. After 
a long silence, he ventured to speak. 

“* Another night, and not in bed !”’ he said softly ; ‘ I hoped 
you would be more mindful of your promise to me. Why do | 
you not take some rest !” 

‘Sleep has left me,” returned the old man. 
with her !” 

“It would pain her very much to know that you were 
watching thus,” said the bachelor. ‘* You would not give her 

am, 7°? 

“J am not so sure of that, if it would only rouse her. She 
has slept so very long. And yet I am rash to say so. Jt is 
a good and happy sleep—eh !” 

“Indeed it is,’’ returned the bachelor, ‘‘ Indeed, indeed 
it is.” 

“ That’s well '—and the waking,’’—faltered the old man. 


“Happy too. Happier than tongue can tell, or heart of | —could know her no more 


gaan conceive 
They watched him as he rose and stole on tiptoe to the 





“Tt is all | 


tive or friend but her—I never had—I never will have. She 
is all in allto me. It is too late to part us now.” 

pidwg | them off with his hand, and calling softly to her as 
he went, he stole intothe room. ‘They who were left behind 
drew close together, and after a few whispered words—not 
unbroken by emotion, or easily uttered—followed him. They 
moved so gently, that their footsteps made no noise; but 
there were sobs from among the group, and sounds of grief 
and mourning. 

For she was dead. There, upon her little bed, she lay at 
jtest. The solemn stillness was no marvel now. 
| She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free 
| from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a crea- 
| ture fresh from the hand of God, and waiting for the breath of 

life ; not one who had lived and suffered death. 

Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter 
| berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had been vsed 
| to favour. ** When I die, put near me something that has 
| loved the light, and had the sky above it always.” Those 


| She wasdead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell, was dead. 
| Her little bird—a poor slight thing the pressure of a finger 

would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage ; and 
the strong heart of its child-mistress was mute and motion- 
less for ever. 

Where were the ‘traces of her early cares, her sufferings, 
and fatigues? All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, 
but peace and perfect happiness were born; imaged in her 
tranquil beauty and profound repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this change 
Yes. The old fireside had smiled upon that sweet face ; it 
had passed like adream through haunts of misery and care ; 
at the door of the poor schoolmaster on the summer evening, 
before the furnace fire upon the cold wet night, at the still 
bedside of the dying boy, there had heen the same mild love- 
y y So shall we know the angels in their majesty, after 
eath. 

The old man held one languid arm in his, and had the small 
hand tight folded to his breast, for warmth. It was the hand 
she had stretched out to him with her last smile—the hand 
| that had led him on through all their wanderings. Ever and 
anon he pressed it to his lips; then hugged it to his breast 
| again, murmuring that it was warmer now ; and as he said it 

he looked, in agony, to those who stood around, as if implor- 
ing them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of it. The an- 
| clent rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even while her 
| own was waning fast—the garden she had tended—the eyes 

she had gladdened—he noiseless haunts of many a thought- 
| ful hour—the paths she had trodden as it were but yesterday 


‘It is not,” said the schoolmaster, ashe bent down to 






y , on earth that Heaven's justice ends. 







ith the Wat Think what it is ona 
pared with the World to which her young spirit has winge 
its early flight, and say, if one deliberate yi. expressed in 
solemn terms abuve this bed could call her back to life, which 
of us would utter it !” 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

When morning came, and they could speak more calmly 
poh subject of their grief, they heard how her life had 
closed. 

She had been dead two days. They were all about her at 
the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She died 
soon after daybreak. They had read and talked to her in the 
earlier portion of the night, but as the hours crept on, she sunk 
to sleep. They could tell, by what she faintly uttered in her 
dreams, that they were of her journeyings with the old man; 
they were of no painful scenes, but of those who had helped 
and used them kindly, for she often said ‘God bless you!” 
with great fervour. Waking, she never wandered in her mind 
but once, and that was at beautiful music which she said was 
in the air. God knows. It may have been. 

Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she beg- 
ged that they would kiss her once again. That done, she 
turned to the old man with a lovely smile upon her face—such 
they said, as they had never seen, and never could forget— 
and clung with both her arms about his neck. They did not 
know that she was dead, at first. 

She had spoken very often of the two sisters, who, she said, 
were like dear friends to her. She wished they could be told 
how much she thought about them, and how she had watched 
them as they waked together, by the river side at night. She 
would like to see poor Kit, she had often said of late. She 
wished there was somebody to take her love to Kit. And even 
then, she never thought or spoke about him, but with some- 
thing of her old, clear, merry laugh. 

For the rest she had never murmured or complained ; but, 
with a quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered—save that she 
every day became more earnest and more grateful to them— 
faded like the light upon a summer’s evening. 

The child who had been her little friend came there almost 
as soon as it was day, with an offering of dried flowers which 
he begged them to lay upon herbreast. It was he who had 
come to the window over night and spoken to the sexton, and 
they saw in the snow traces of small feet, where he had been 
lingering near the room in which she lay before he went to 
bed. e had a fancy, it seemed, that they had left her there 
alone; and could not bear the thought. 

He told them of his dream again, and that it was of her be- 
ing restored to them, just as she used tobe. He begged hard 
to see her, saying that he would be very quiet, and that they 
need not fear being alarmed,for he had sat alone by his young- 
er brother all day long, when he was dead, and had felt glad 
to be so near him. They lethim have his wish; and indeed 
he kept his word, and was in his childish way a lesson to them 
all. 

Up to that time, the eld man had not spoken once—except 
to her—or stirred from the bedside. But when he saw her 
little favourite, he was moved as they had not seen him 
yet, and made as though he would have him come nearer. Then 
pointing to the bed, he burst into tears for the first time, and 
they who stood by, knowing that the sight of this child had 
done him good, left them alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child persua- 
ded him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to do almost as he 
desired him. And when the day came on, which must re- 
move her in her earthly shape from earthly eyes for ever, he 
led him away, that he might not know when she was taken 
from him. 

They were to gather fresh leaves and berries for her bed. It 
was Sunday—a bright, clear, wintry afternoon—and as they 
traversed the village street, those who were walking in their 
path drew back to make way for them, and gave them a sof- 
tened greeting. Some shook the old man kindly by the hand, 
some stood uncovered while he tottered by, and many cried 
‘God help him!” as he passed along. 

‘Neighbour !” said the old man, stopping at the cottage 
where his young guide’s mother dwelt, how is it that the folks 
are neatly all in black to-day? [ have seen a mourning ribbon 
or a piece ofcrape on almost every one.” 

She could not tell, the woman said. 

“ Why, you yourself—you wear the colour too!"’ he cried. 


“* Windows are closed that never usedto be by day. What 
does this mean *”’ 

Again the woman said she could not tell. 

“ We must go back,” said the old man, hurriedly. ‘ We 


must see what this is.” 

‘*No, no,” cried the child, detaining him. ‘‘ Remember 
what you promised. Our way is to the old green lane, 
where she and {| so often were, and where you found us more 
than once making those garlands for her garden. Do not 
turn back 1” 

“ Where is she now?” said the old man. ‘ Tell me that.” 

* Do you not know ?” returned the child. “* Did we not leave 
her, but just now ?” 

“True. ‘True. It was her we left—was it !” 

He pressed his hand upon his brow, looked vacantly round, 
and as if impelled by a sudden thought, crossed the road, and 
entered the sexton’s house. He and his deaf assistant were 
sitting before the fire. Both rose up, on seeing who it was. 
The child made a hasty sign to them with his hand. It was 
the action of an instant, but that, and the old man’s look,were 
quite enough. 

* Do you—do you bury any one to-day!” he said, eagerly. 

‘“No,no! Who should we bury sir?” returned the sexton. 

“ Aye, whoindeed! I say with you, who indeed ?” 

“Ttis aholiday with us, good sir,” returned the sexton 
mildly. ‘ We have no work to do to-day.” 

“Why then, I'll go where you will,” said the old man, 
turning te the child. ‘ You're sure of what you tell me? 
You would not deceive me? Iam changed even in the little 
time since you last saw me.” 

‘Go thy ways with him, sir,” cried the sexton, ‘‘and Hea- 
ven be with ye both!” 

“Tam quite ready,” said the old man, meekly. 
boy, come—” and so submitted to be led away. 

And now the bell—the bell she had so often heard by night 
and day, and listened to with solemn pleasure almost as a liv- 
ing voice—rung its remorseless toll for her, so young, so beau- 
tiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and blooming 
youth, and helpless infancy, poured forth—on crutches, in the 
pride of strength and health, in the full blush of promise, in 
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len on her lap,and she was gazing with a pensive face upon 
the sky. Another told, how he had wondered much that one 
80 delicate as she, should be so beld ; how she had never feared 
to enter the church alone at night, but had loved to linger there 
when all was quiet ; and even to climb the tower stair, with no 
more light than that of the moon rays stealing through the 
loopholes in the thick old wall. A whisper went about am 

the oldest there, that she had seen and talked with angels ; 
when they called to mind how she had looked, and spoken,and 
her early death, some thought it might be so, indeed. Thus, 
coming to the grave in little knots, and glancing down, and giv- 
ing place to others, and falling off in whispering groups of 
three or four, the church was cleared in time of all but the sex- 
ton and the mourning friends. 

They saw the vault covered andthestonefixeddown. Then, 
when the dusk of evening had come on, and not a sound dis- 
turbed the sacred stillness of the place—when the bright 
moon poured in her light on tomb and monument, on pillar, 
wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) upon her 
quiet grave—in that calm time, when all outward things and 
inward thoughts teem with assurances of immortality, and 
worldly hopes and fears are humbled in the dust before (Ha 
then, with tranquil and submissive hearts they turned away, 
and left the child with God. 

Oh! it is hard to take the lesson that such deaths will 
teach, but let no man reject it, for it is one that all must learn, 
and is a mighty, universal Truth. When Death strikes down 
the innocent and young, for every fragile form from which he 
lets the panting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes of 
mercy, charity, and love, to walk the world, and bless it, Of 
every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves, 
some good is born, some gentler nature comes. In the De- 
stroyer's steps there spring up bright creations that defy his 
power, and his dark path becomes a way of light. to Heaven. 

Tt was late when the old man came home. The. boy. had 
led him to his own dwelling, under some pretence, on their 








way back ; and, rendered drowsy by his long ramble and late 
want of rest, he had sunk into a deep sleep by the fire-side. 
He was perfectly exhausted, and they were careful not to rouse 
him. The slumber held him a long time, and when he at 
length awoke the moon was shining. 

The younger brother, uneasy at his protracted absence, was 
watching at the door fur his coming, when he appeared in the 
pathway with his little guide. He advanced to meet them, 
and tenderly obliging the old man to Jean upon his arm, con- 
ducted him with slow and trem ling steps towards the house. 

He repaired to her chamber, straight. Not finding what he 
had left there, he returned with distracted looks to the room 
in which they were assembled. From that, he rushed into the 
schoolmaster’s cottage, calling her name. They followed 
close upon him, and when he had vainly searched it, brought 
him home. 

With such persuasive words as pity and affection could sug- 
gest, they prevailed upon him to sit among them and hear what 
they should tell him. Then, endeavouring by every little arti- 
fice to prepare his mind for what must come, and dwellin 
with many fervent words upon the happy lot to which she h 
been removed, they told him, at last, the truth. The moment 
it had passed their lips, he fell down among them like a mur- 
dered man 

For manv hours, they had little hope of his surviving ; but 
grief is strong, and he recovered. 

If there be any who have never known the blank that. fol- 
lows death—the weary void—the sense of desolation that will 
come upon the strongest minds, when something familiar and 
beloved is missed at every turn—the connexion between inani- 
mate and senseless things, and the object of recollection,when 
every household god becomes a monument and every room a 
grave—if there be any who have not known this, and proved 
it by their own experience, they can never faintly guess, how, 
for many days, the old man pined and moped away the time, 
and wandered here and there as seeking something, and hadno 
comfort. 7 

Whatever powar of thought or memory he retained, was 
all bound up in her. He never understood, or seemed to care 
to understand, about his brother. To every endearment 
and attention he continued listless. If they spoke to fim on 
this, or auy other theme—save one—he would hear them 
patiently for a while, then turn away, and go on seeking as 
before. 

On that one theme, which was in his, and all their minds, 
it was impossible to touch. Dead! He could not hear or 
bear the word. The slightest hint of it would throw him in- 
to a paroxysm, like that he had had when it was first spoken. 
In what hope he lived, no man could tell; but that he had 
some hope of finding her again—some faint and shadowy hope, 
deferred from day to day, and making him from day to day 
more sick and sore at heart—was plain to all. 


They bethought them of a removal from the scene of this 
last sorrow ; trying whether change of place would rouse or 
cheer him. His brother sought the advice of those who were 
accounted ski!ful in such matters,and they came and saw him. 
Some of the number staid upon the spot, conversed with him 
when he would converse, and watched him as he wandered up 
and down, alone and silent. Move him where they might, 














they said, he would ever seek to get back there. His mind 
would run upon that spot. If they confined him closely, and 
kept a strict guard upon him, they might hold him prisoner, 
but if he could by any means escape, he would surely wander 
back to that place, or die upon the road. 

The boy, to whom he had submitted at first, had no longer 
any influence with him. At times he would suffer the ciuld 
to walk by his side, or would even take such notice of his 
presence as giving him his hand, or would Stop to Kiss his 
cheek, or pat him on the head. At other times, he would 
| entreat him—not unkindly—to be gone, and would not brook 
‘him near. But whether alone; or with this pliant friend; or 
with those who would have given him, at any cost or sacri- 
fice, some consolation or some peace of mind, if happily the 
means could have been devised ; he was at all times the same 
—with no love or care for anything in life—a broken-hearted 
man. 

At length they found one day that he had risen early, and, 
with his knapsack on his back, his staff in hand, her own straw 
hat, and little basket full of such things as she had been 
used to carry, was gone. As they were making ready to pur- 
sue him far and wide, a frightened schoolboy came who had 
seen him, but a moment before, sitting in the church—upon 
her grave, lie said. 





kiss her on the cheek, and gave his tears free vent, “it is not 


They hastened there, and going softly to the door, espied 








the mere dawn of life—to gather round hertomb. Old men | him in the attitude of one who waited patiently. They did 
were there, whuse eyes were dim and senses failing—grand- | not disturb him then, but kept a watch upon him all that day. 
mothers, who might have died ten years ago, and still been old | When it grew quite dark, he rose and returned home, and 
—the deaf, the blind, the lame, the palsied, the living dead in | went to bed, murmuring to himself, “ She will come to- 
many shapes and forms, to see the closing of that early grave. | morrow a 
What was the death it would shut in, to that which stillcould| Upon the morrow he was there again from eunrise until 
crawl and keep above it! | night ; and still at night he laid him down to rest, and mutter- 
Along the crowded path they bore her now; pure as the | ed, “She will come to-morrow !” 
newly-fallen snow that covered it; whose day on earth had | And thenceforth, every day, and all day long, he waited at 
been as fleeting. Under that porch, where she had sat when | her grave for her. How many pictures of new journeys over 
Heaven in its mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, she | pleasant country, of resting-places uider the free broad sky, 
passed again, and the old church received her in its quiet | of rambles in the fields and woods, and paths not often trod— 
shade. how many tones of that one well-remembered voice—how 
They carried her to one old nook, where she had many and many glimpses of the form, the fluttering dress, the hair that 
many a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on the | waved so gaily in the wind—how many visions of what had 
pavement. The light streamed on it through the coloured win- | been, and what he hoped was yet to be—rose up before him, 
dow—a window, where the boughs of trees were ever rustling | in the old, dull, silent church! He never told them what he 
in the summer, and where the birds sang sweetly all the day | thought, or where he went. He would sit with them at night, 
long. With every breath of air that stirred among those | pondering with a secret satisfaction, they could see, upon the 
branches in the sunshine, some trembling, changing light,would | flight that he and she would take before night came again ; 
fall upon her grave | and still they would hear him whisper in his prayers, ‘Oh! 
Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust todust. Many a young | Let her come to-morrow !” 
hand dropped in its little wreath, many a stifled sob was heard. The last time was on a genial day in spring. He did not 
Some—and they were not a few—knelt down. 





All were sin- | return at the usual hour, and they went to seek him. He was 
cere and truthful in their sorrow | ly ng dead upon the stone. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the villa~} They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved so 
gers closed round to look into the grave before the pavement | well; aud,in the church where they had often prayed and mus- 
stone should be replaced. One cailed to mind how he had | ed, and lingered hand in hand, the child and the old man slep' 
seen her sitting on that very spot, and how her book had fal- | together. 
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